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TEN TONS 

OF SCRAP METAL 
REMOVED 
IN LESS THAN 


TEN MINUTES 


Another innovation by H. Kasden & Sons, Inc. 


developed to meet today’s urgent need for scrap. 


You gain with A.P. Control because: 


It’s Faster! 

A demonstration of our A.P. Control equipment Offers Greater Economy! 

' : a Saves Manhours! 

will give you convincing proof of what our Avoids unsightly scrap mounds! 
efeae . ‘ . Stops Waste! 

facilities will mean in savings to you. Metaibekiieeeneens 

scrap handling! 

Write for FREE FOLDER that tells INSTALLED 

the whole story! AT NO COST 

TO YOU! 
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Are You Looking 
For a Sub-Contract? 


If you are, an advertising message published 
regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 
INDusTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 
should help your personal and direct mail 
efforts to secure some sub-contracts from the 
prime contractors in this state—the majority 
of whom are readers of this magazine. 


Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 
ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost 


advertising rates. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
928 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
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« 
cootunanee™ Don’t Let Him Wander 


For full information about TRADEMARK repre- 
sentation in any telephone directory in any area 


Be sure he can find the dealers who handle YOUR of the state or nation — wherever your dealers 
product through having them listed under your are located — just ask your local telephone 
TRADEMARK in the YELLOW PAGES of his local business office to have a Trademark Representa- 


telephone directory. 


9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE 


. tive get in touch with you. 


AS A BUYING GUIDE 


eee 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENG 


ND OPERATED BY 


LAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


AND FOR CONNECTICUT PEOPLE 





LAR FILE 


© Hundreds of pieces of advertising matter reach your 


desk every month. You glance at them all, keep a few, 


but toss most of them into your waste basket. 


® Does the same ignominious fate happen to the adver- 
tising pieces you send out? Think which of those 
you receive attract your attention. They are the ones 
produced by a printer with a lay-out department that 
has ideas and the talent to make those ideas effective 
on paper—a printer with craftsmen and equipment 
capable of producing your work with that very neces- 


sary combination of quality and economy. 


® Our advertising production the past year included 
blotters, cards, brochures, catalogs, labels, wrappers, 
folders, and many others—one color or many colors 
—plain or die-cut—all the kind that will not go into © 


the recipient’s circular file. 


CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, Incorporated 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Letterpress Division 


Kellogg & Bulkeley, Lithographic Division 
85 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


Letterpress or lithography—whichever is better for your job. 
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Through dark and storm 


Trucks roll from the’ bulk storage plant of T. A. D. 
Jones and Company with fuel for the fires of industry. 









Deliveries around the clock — by truck, rail or barge — are as 
handy as your telephone — from our ample stocks of Bunker ‘C’ 
fuel oil, bituminous and anthracite coal. 


T. A.D. Jones & Company, \nc. 


NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 


Serving Connecticut 
and Western Massa- 
chusetts since 1925 












Te!. UNiversity 5-6103 Tel. 3-3123 


The Problem We Face 


By P. B. WATSON, General Manager 


American Cyanamid Company, Wallingford, Connecticut 


UR Association president, Mr. E. B. Shaw, chose a 
timely subject for his editorial, “Operations ‘53,” in 
the January issue, and raised a pertinent question 

by asking: “How much did we win?” 


We have two, and maybe four, years in which to provide 
and to sell a new type of economy based upon individual 


enterprise rather than one based upon paternalism and 
inflation. 


Now let us not be too prolific with the use of those fatal 
words “free enterprise.” Unless all indications are wrong, 
the global economic system is so complex that it is unlikely 
that we shall be able to abandon many government controls 
for a long time, if ever. Yet, one of the first objectives must 
be to rid ourselves of the more onerous bonds which obstruct 
the normal growth of industry. How many people realize 
that we must accomplish this end and, at the same time, 
avoid a pronounced drop on business activity during a 
period of deflationary tendencies? 


Certainly no one will quarrel with the statement that 
sound money men are now guiding our country’s finances. 
Both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Budget Director 
believe in a balanced economy. Their first look at the pros- 


pective budget has shown that any large cuts will be hard to. 


make, particularly since much of the money, though un- 
spent, has been voted and pledged. Congress would be wise 
and probably will be directed to take control of these un- 
spent funds. Under such conditions, government spending 
will surely fall, or be stretched over a longer period; a step 
in the right direction, but definitely deflationary. Any such 
deferment in spending would have a cushioning effect upon 
a declining rate of production in consumer goods. President 
Eisenhower, at the time of this writing, has not stated his 
policies on domestic problems nor upon the multiplicity of 
agencies which have sprung up over twenty years of increas- 
ing bureaucracy. Judging from various reports, the chances 
for large financial cuts in these areas are rather poor. 


Industry, which has grown in consequence of government 
spending, will find fewer dollars coming its way. Exports 
are on the downward path and any tinkering with tariffs, 
particularly if the “protectionist” interests should obtain the 
upper hand, could be very disastrous to American enterprise. 


Home building has increased more rapidly than the num- 
ber of families. This has been largely due to a drop of 
multi-family homes in preference for single family domi- 
ciles, Although a housing shortage exists, it is not acute and 


* Mr. Watson, author of this guest editorial, began his four year term as 
Director of the Association in January. A graduate of M. I. T. he has 
been associated with the American Cyanamid Co. since 1924, Besides 
serving as plant manager of the company’s plastic division, he is president 
of the Meriden-Wallingford Manufacturers’ Association, president of the 
Wallingford Y. M. C. A., industry member of the Vocational Guidance 
group of the Meriden High School, and member Advisory Committee of 
the New Haven College. 


it is probable that the volume of all types of home con- 
struction will gradually diminish. 


Perhaps the most critical situation rests in the field of 
commercial credit. Debts have risen rapidly during the last 
two years. Most of this increase is said to be private debts 
resulting from relaxing credit controls. Tampering with 
credit controls has been the favorite method of the New 
and Fair Deals for adjusting consumer spending. Already 
there is evidence that the new Administration is aware of 
this unsound practice and we may reasonably expect that it 


will be curbed. 


What about the brighter side? To quote from a talk given 
before a Connecticut group of business men by our former 
Association president, Mr. A. V. Bodine, we must look to 
our markets at home. He pointed out that the growing 
income of industrial workers, plus the static per capita pur- 
chases of consumer goods, opens a new and larger market 
—particularly if prices drop and taxes are lowered. He felt 
that within a few years we would note the economic effect 
of our greatly increased birth rates. Its first impact is with 
us now, as exemplified by a shortage of grade school facili- 
ties. Mr. Bodine also emphasized our rapidly changing 
technology with its inevitable new lines of products which 
could be most decisive in creating new markcts. 


Much of industry's success over the next few years will 
depend upon itself. It will be a highly competitive period 
during which sales will have to be stimulated to a degree 
unknown since 1941. More and better market surveys and 
analyses will have to be provided so that industrial engineers 
may plan for expansion and/or consolidation. As Mr. 
Bodine indicated, research brings new products to the mar- 
ket. Many such products will require capital expenditures, 
thus easing the decline in industrial building and machinery 
brought on by defense spending. Operations within the 
plants will have to become more and more efficient. Execu- 
tives will have to train their own experts from employees 
selected from their own staffs. Proper selections for train- 
ing may be made only after installing a planned personnel 
development program. Training in technical or adminis- 
trative “know-how” may have to be provided by the em- 
ployer through the agencies of the many educational facili- 
ties within our state. Such training of adequate personnel 
for the purpose of taking over long-term programs for sales 
and product development has been neglected all too long. 


During these critical years just ahead, these things, at 
least, must be accomplished without causing any serious 
downward adjustment in the general standard of living or 
in any economic change that might in any way be termed 
a recession. Should this happen, the economic planners will 
inevitably be returned to power and, with them, free enter- 


prise may be lost forever. Are we “big” enough to meet this 
challenge? 
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HE NEXT time you see a young- 

ster flash by on roller skates, 

there’s at least a 50-50 chance 
that the steel bearing balls were manu- 
factured right here in Connecticut. For 
among our State’s hundreds of indus- 
stries are included fully one-half of 
the United States manufacturers of 
carburized bearing balls. In this group 
is a relative newcomer—Pioneer Steel 
Ball Incorporated, of Unionville, Con- 
necticut, organized in November, 


1946. 


Management Vision 


The story behind this new company 
is one of vision, imagination, action. 
The founders were convinced that they 
could combine their experience and 
create an organization that would 
supply an improved product and ren- 
der a type of service that would win 
and hold satisfied customers. 

President of the corporation since 
its inception, Nicholas Martinelli had 
been associated with two large Eastern 
ball companies and more than a score 
of New England manufacturers in the 
metal working industry. Although still 
in his forties he is typical of the old 
guard top executive who, if necessary, 
could turn his hand to any job in the 
plant—even to tearing down a machine 
and rebuilding it to a point at which 


it would operate better than when 
new! 

Also sparking the group is James J. 
Peta, vice president, a Rensselaer 
graduate who in addition to his en- 
gineering background brought to the 
new organization fifteen years special- 
ized experience in steel ball produc- 
tion and cost work. Other production 
men as well as a few from outside the 
industry were included to assure well 
balanced technical and business ex- 
perience. 

Sales presented no initial problem. 
In the early days of the post-war boom 
it was no trick at all to build up a 
million dollar backlog of orders in a 
a matter of weeks. However, the presi- 
dent realized that a well rounded or- 
ganization couldn't be created nor effec- 
tively maintained without a strong 
sales arm. “The problem,” said Mr. 
Martinelli, “was hot to find the right 
man (we knew someone who had 
merited the respect and confidence of 
the industry), but rather to persuade 
him to relinquish a challenging assign- 
ment he had undertaken some two 
years previously with Gulf Publishing 
Company (oil trade journals) in Hous- 
ton, Texas.” 

So the choice logically fell upon J. 
Howard Donahue who had previously 
been associated with Martinelli and 
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The PPTONEER Saga 


MAIN OFFICE and plant 
cf Pioneer Steel Ball, In- 
corporated on the bank of 
the Farmington River in 


Unionville, Connecticut, 
twelve miles northwest of 
Hartford. 


Peta for fifteen years when all three 
were with another ball company. Don- 
ahue joined Pioneer as secretary and 
general sales manager. 

“Don’t think I wasn’t roundly criti- 
cized in some outside quarters,” con- 
tinued Mr. Martinelli, “for bringing in 
a sales executive when sales were con- 
sidered no problem. But the problem 
was there even though not universally 
recognized. Besides, 1 was not con- 
cerned with day to day developments 
affecting sales; I was interested in 
building an organization that would 
assure a sound future for our firm.” 

From among the myriad incidents 
connected with the early stages of the 
company, the founders like to recall 
that on a certain day a steel salesman 
appeared at the plant accompanied by 
a tall gentleman whose erect bearing 
suggested recent military service. “Our 
executive vice president,” introduced 
the salesman. “He wants your opinion 
about something.” 

“Could you use steel like this in 
manufacturing balls?” asked the tall 
man. 

“All you're willing to ship us,” 
smiled Nick Martinelli after inspect- 
ing the sample. 

This was the first association with 
Pittsburgh Steel Company—an associ- 
ation which during the next few 





months ripened into mutual respect 
and confidence among officers of both 
corporations. Pioneer - became a sub- 
sidiary of the steel company. 

Four capital investment plans were 
set up based on tentative expansion 
programs. But Pioneer's growth was so 
rapid that hardly had one phase been 
undertaken than demands made by in- 
creasing sales forced the company into 
the succeeding step. From a range of 
ball diameters 3/32” to 44”, Pioneer 
soon expanded to ¥” and eventually 
to 4” and 7%” for special applications. 

Within eight months from its in- 
ception Pioneer bought a two-story 
brick factory building as its first step 
toward moving into larger quarters. 
Since then, additional purchases have 
made available floor space of approxi- 
mately 52,000 square feet for factory 
operations and the office which is 
housed in a separate building. 

Other equally important advantages 
accrued from affiliation with Pitts- 
burgh. In addition to achieving growth 
at well over triple the normal rate, 
Pioneer was assured a continuing 
supply of the special steel wire re- 
quired for ball manufacture. And the 
Pioneer management, centered in the 
three officers in Unionville, has access 
to invaluable counsel and advice 
through the inclusion of four of Pitts- 
burgh’s top management executives on 
the Pioneer board of directors. 


Mighty Midgets 


Few products have their perform- 
ance taken so much for granted as do 
steel bearing balls. They are seldom 
seen after once being assembled, yet 
must give uninterrupted service if cus- 
tomers are to be kept happy. In truth 
they are mighty midgets doing hun- 
dreds of big jobs. You'll find bearing 
balls in such widely different products 
as factory trucks and vacuum cleaners, 


ONE CORNER of the heading department where special processed wire is initially 


formed into rough spheres. 


kitchen mixers and radio condensers— 
and now there is even a ball bearing 
rolling pin. 

The stamina of a steel ball can be 
better appreciated if we can visualize 
a ton of coal on a platform supported 
by a single 44” ball. That's 2,000 
pounds of weight. But add another ton 
of coal and you have a more accurate 
picture, for a properly manufactured 
ball as small as 4” will resist crushing 
pressure of over 4,000 pounds. 


In addition to bearing balls Pioneer 
manufactures balls of other metals. Is 
the application some type of valve for 
which a bronze ball check is required? 
Pioneer can supply it. Perhaps the 
usage involves resistance to acid or to 
corrosion. Rely on Pioneer for stain- 
less steel balls! Lithographers, too? 
Yes, they use substantial quantities of 
steel balls for effacing images from 
their plates and preparing the plates 
for reuse. Pioneer offers steel balls 


made especially for regraining those 
plates. 

Another highly specialized field is 
that of burnishing balls and other 
formed metal shapes. These are used 
in tumbling barrel operations to 
smooth and to produce a bright finish 
on small metal parts. 

One of the time-worn jokes in the 
ball industry is the idea of getting 
something for nothing. “It’s this way,” 
explained Jim Peta, “few people real- 
ize that wire is the raw material from 
which steel balls are made. Fewer still 
realize that the diameter of the wire 
is smaller than the diameter of the 
finished ball. For example, 14%” balls 
(.125”) are made from wire .095” 
in diameter. Each small slug of wire 
is cut off and carried between two dies, 
each shaped like a half ball. The up- 
setting action of cold heading (forg- 
ing) compresses the slug into a rough 
sphere which is larger in diameter 
than the original wire.” 


A HEADED BALL— 
just after the first 
operation 


The overflow or flash that squeezes 
out where the dies come together forms 


TWO OF a battery of rotary carburizing furnaces comprising Pioneer’s heat treating department. 
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a ring or ridge around the equator of 
the ball. This is removed in a flasher 
grinder operation after which the balls 
go through a cycle of precision opera- 
tions, heat treating, gauging, and in- 
specting, with balls being produced to 
as close tolerances as .0001”. 

Although several grades of bearing 
balls (differing only in the allowable 
tolerance from exact size) are mar- 
keted in the carburized ball field, right 
from the start the Pioneer officers real- 
ized the advantages that would result 
from acquiring a reputation of holding 
to close precision limits. As soon as 
feasible, manufacturing was concen- 
trated on such products. Gradually the 
range was extended to tap the market 
for less accurate balls among products 
in which neither heavy loads nor high 
speeds are involved. 


Selling Methods 


Market research has contributed im- 
measurably to the success of the com- 
pany. True enough, post-war shortages 
provided the initial backlog, but these 
same shortages also forced some old 
line companies to discontinue products 
in which bearing balls were assembled. 
Continuing studies were thus a must 
in order to maintain a group of active 
prospects and tap new markets and 
applications. 

With their sales headed by a three 
time winner of the annual Dartnell 
gold medal awarded for result getting 
letters, it is not surprising that Pioneer 
relies heavily on mail sales promotion 
for securing business and maintaining 
customer contacts. 

The first mailing was a modest 
effort—barely 1,000 letters. Yet within 
three weeks, nine new customers had 
been added, customers whose initial 
orders totaled over $25,000.00. “Par- 
ticularly gratifying to me,” commented 
Donahue, “were the two long distance 
telephone calls from large buyers who 
remembered me from years past and 
wanted to let me know that their orders 
were being placed in the mail.” 

To celebrate their first year in busi- 
ness, the new company produced an 
advertising folder picturing on the. 
cover a birthday cake with a single 
candle and the caption, “On our Is 
birthday 114 years young!” Thi 
thought was carried through the insid 
spread to point out that companie: 
doing business with Pioneer benefited 
from more than 114 years of special- 
ized experience in the steel ball indus- 
try—"the _ practical, 
background of our three senior officers 
and key production personnel.” 





at-your-service; 


An outside sales force of manufac- 
turers’ representatives is being gradu- 
ally built up. This is being done slowly 
as the officers feel that the Pioneer 
franchise is a valuable one not to be 
lightly handed out. And because they 
strive for a relationship closer than the 
usual one between principals and such 
agents, great care is exercised in the 
choice of agents to obtain individuals 
who will not only provide effective 
representation but will also be perma- 
nent (insofar as possible) members of 
the Pioneer family. 

The name Pioneer was purposely 
selected to carry out the idea of old 
timers blazing a new trail. But no “cov- 
ered wagon” techniques exist in this 
organization. Rather “Pioneer” is ac- 
cepted as a challenge to keep going 
forward by introducing improvements 
in equipment, in production processes 
or techniques, so that these, in turn, 
will result in additional product ad- 
vantages that can be offered to cus- 
tomers. 


Pioneering in Accuracy 


One of the most interesting devel- 
opments is the SE-JECTOR GAUGE 
introduced in the spring of 1952. Pool- 
ing talents and experience with a firm 
of nationally known machine design 
engineers, Pioneer research engineers 
applied principles of selective accuracy 
never before utilized in the steel ball 
industry. Through an ingenious ar- 
rangement of feed, gauge, and selector 
rolls, the SE-JECTOR GAUGE rejects 
all oversize balls, all undersize balls, 





even balls with those almost imper- 
ceptible flats that have long been con- 
sidered commercially acceptable. Only 
perfect balls well within the designated 
grade tolerance are selected. Thus, SE- 
JECTOR GAUGING brings the toler- 
ance of even commercial type balls 
into close range. 

Realizing that a new company could 
secure a foothold only by rendering 
superior quality and service, the off- 
cers early planned on _ instilling 
throughout the organization some of 
their own zeal and enthusiasm so that 
every member could qualify as a real 
Pioneer. This thought was publicized 
in one of the advertising folders where- 
in customers were assured, “Your or- 
ders placed with Pioneer will receive 
the personal attention of our officers. 
And in your dealings with other mem- 
bers of our organization—credit, ac- 
counting, sales, traffic, production— 
you'll sense a friendly interest in serv- 
ing you with prompt efficiency.” The 
Pioneer worker, from president down, 
takes pride in a job well done. 

The success philosophy of Pioneer 
might well be summed up as follows: 
“Our problem is characteristic of any 
reputable manufacturer of components. 
Many competitors are producing ac- 
ceptable products and have been long 
established in the field. By rendering 
friendly service and showing sincere 
interest in the problems of companies 
that approach us or that we approach, 
we have been able to convert an ever 
increasing number into satisfied cus- 
tomers.” 





PARTIAL VIEW of inspecticn department where balls are checked for any surface 
imperfections. 
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Aighlights of Third Annual 


Conservation Conference 


HE INTEREST of Connecticut in- 
dustry in both broad and specific 
aspects was ably represented at 
the third annual Conservation Confer- 
ence of the Natural Resources Council 
by W. P. Gwinn, vice president and 
General Manager of the Pratt and 
Whitney Division of United Aircraft. 
In outlining both the obligations 
and performance of private industry in 
the field of conservation, Mr. Gwinn 
declared that conservation can only be 
successful on a local and regional level 
when towns and businessmen and the 
state work together. 

“Without conservation in your own 
home town and in your own river val- 
ley, conservation will never reach its 
goal,” he told the audience of almost 
three hundred. “Our natural resources 
are in our own backyard. That’s where 
the conservation job must be done.” 

By way of illustration, Mr. Gwinn 
described the accomplishments of Pratt 
and Whitney in this sphere. He de- 
scribed the company’s achievements in 
the elimination of pollution by his 
plant from the Connecticut River at 
East Hartford and the cooperative proj- 
ect now under way in the construction 
of a new sewage treatment plant there 
which will serve the whole municipal 
area of the town. When this project is 
completed in 1954, according to Mr. 
Gwinn, “. . . you will see an example 
of the results which can be obtained 
through cooperation on conservation 
among a municipality, a regional serv- 
ice, a manufacturer, and the state. The 
achievement of this program in East 
Hartford will be a real step in the 
return of the Connecticut River to a 
measure of its original purity.” 

Earlier in the day, a morning panel 
had traced the history and described 
the current problems of Connecticut 
forests. Delegates of the forty-seven 
member organizations which form the 
Natural Resources Council of Connect- 
icut were listening to forestry authori- 





WILLIAM P. GWINN, general manager of 
Pratt & Whitney Division, United Air- 
craft Corporation, speaking before the 
Conference, tells Connecticut conserva- 
tionists of the extraordinary steps taken 
by his company for water conservation in 
connection with the tremendous quantities 
of water used by their East Hartford 
plant. 


ties such as Austin F. Hawes, former 
Connecticut State Forester; W. F. 
Schreeder, present State Forester; 
George A. Garratt, Dean of the Yale 
School of Forestry; and Dr. Raymond 
Kienholz, forestry professor at the 
University of Connecticut. 

Panel members brought out the fact 
that the decimation of Connecticut for- 
ests had started prior to the industrial 
revolution. So complete was the process 
that in our 3000 square miles of wood- 
land (60% of the state’s area), there 
is no standing forest that is older than 
150 years. (The state’s last stand of 
virgin forest stood in North Colebrook 
and was cut down in 1912, according 
to Mr. Hawes. ) 

In addition to their cuttings for fuel 
and housing, the early settlers went 
into the forests for ship-building tim- 
ber to supply the extensive local and 
considerable foreign ship-building in- 
dustry. Fuel demands on the woodlands 
grew with the increasing population 
until the coming of the railroads; but 
as the railroads brought in other fuels, 
the woodcutters went into the forests 





GOVERNOR LODGE extends his greetings to the Third Annual Connecticut Conser- 
vation Conference at the Hotel Bond. Seated at left is Walter Howe of Litchfield, 
chairman of the Natural Resources Council of Connecticut. At the right are Austin F. 


Hawes, retired State Forester, and W. Foster Schreeder present State Forester. 
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for railroad ties, and soon thereafter 
for telegraph and telephone poles. 
Meanwhile, thousands upon thousands 
of acres were depleted to supply char- 
coal for Connecticut's brick industry, 
to anneal copper in the growing brass 
industry of the Naugatuck Valley, and 
for tobacco curing. 

The experts were agreed that the 
greatest single deterrent to sound for- 
estry practices in the state today is the 
lack of good markets for the admit- 
tedly poor quality of the state’s current 
wood product. 


Four separate group luncheons pro- 
vided an opportunity for concentrated 
attention to specific interests. Thus, at 
the luncheon on Conservation Educa- 
tion, Clayton B. Seagears, director of 
the Division of Conservation Educa- 
tion for the State of New York, re- 
ported on his state's program of edu- 
cation in conservation. 


At a luncheon devoted to Soil Con- 
servation, Dr. Dale H. Sieling, Direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, explained that the 
mere presence of sufficient phosphorus 
in soil was not enough. In the absence 
of other combining chemicals, the 
phosphorus is often unavailable to 
plant life. Dr. C. L. W. Swanson, head 
of the Department of Soils at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, served as chairman. 


Sportsmen at their special group 
luncheons were addressed by Dr. Paul 
A. White, Associate Editor of “Your 
Field Sports.” In recommending an 
over-all “land use program,” Dr. White 
said, “Sportsmen must realize that a 
dollar spent on habitat improvement 
may be worth a great deal more than a 
dollar spent at a game farm. See that 
your license dollar is put back into 
the land which, in effect, produced it 
originally,” he urged his audience. 
Serving as chairman of this luncheon 
was Donald J. Tragler, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Connect- 
icut State League of Sportsmen's Clubs. 


At a fourth luncheon, devoted to 
forestry products, State Forester W. F. 
Schreeder reviewed Connecticut's pro- 
cedures in taxing forest land. Prof. 
Eugene Zumwalt of the Yale School 
of Forestry urged revision of the state's 
taxing policy on this type of property. 
“Despite the fact that the total assessed 
value of all forest land in Connecticut 
amounts to less than 2% of the state’s 
grand list, present returns to forest 
owners from the sale of the’r timber 
fall short of meeting the tax bill on 





AT THE DAIS is Dr. Raymond Kienholz, 
Professor of Forestry at the University of 
Connecticut. 


forest land by more than $1,000,000 
per year,” he pointed out. He reminded 
his hearers that the forest owner may 
pay taxes for twenty or even forty years 
on his timber before he realizes any 
income from it. 

Meanwhile, Floyd Callward, Exten- 
sion Forester at the University of Con- 
necticut, who was the third speaker at 
the luncheon, was unwilling to con- 
sider woodland taxation policy as a 
serious problem. He pointed out that 
only a negligible percentage of forest 
owners had availed themselves of such 
tax relief as is already open to them. 
In agreement with the morning speak- 
ers, Mr. Callward emphasized the lack 
of good markets for Connecticut wood 
as the discouraging factor in the gen- 
eral adoption of sound forestry prac- 
tices in the state. 

When the general meeting had re- 
sumed for its afternoon session, Dr. 
W. C. McKain of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Con- 
necticut discussed the “Effects of De- 
centralization on Land Use in Con- 
necticut.” Dr. McKain pointed out 
that the exodus of city workers to rural 
residence was increasing land values 
to the point that only the more success- 
ful farmers could continue to pay taxes 
on agricultural land. The marginal far- 
mer is being squeezed out. City workers 
living in the country, the speaker 
thought, are often more conservation- 
minded than the farmer who is often 
inclined to take woods, streams and 
lakes for granted. 

Mrs. Woolsey S. Conover, represent- 
ing the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Connecticut, served as chairman of the 
afternoon session. 
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Following Mr. Gwinn, who appeared 
as the second speaker of the afternoon 
session, Col. Benjamin B. Talley, chair- 
man of the New England-New York 
Inter-Agency Committee, outlined the | 
objectives of the regional agency. “The 
fields covered by the study,” Col. Tal- 
ley explained, “include agriculture, 
drainage, flood control, fish and wild 
life, mineral resources, navigation and 
beach erosion, pollution control, 
power, public health insect control, 
recreation, and water supply.” In dis- 
cussing the advantages of regional co- 
operation Col. Talley borrowed a quote 
from Theodore Roosevelt: “Every river 
system from its headwaters in the forest 
to its mouth on the coast is a single 
unit and should be treated as such” 
with state boundaries turning out to 
be artificial and irrelevant. The agency, 
which is purely fact-finding in its func- 
tions, will submit an exhaustive report 
on its findings to the President on 
June 30, 1954. 


Richard Martin, Manager of the 
Town of Manchester, summarized the 
day’s proceedings and prepared the 
stage for the Council’s annual banquet 
which brought together as active par- 
ticipants W. B. Cafky, Executive Vice 
President of the Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce, as chairman; George C. 
Waldo, editor of the Bridgeport Post, 
as toastmaster; Walter Howe, chair- 
man of the Natural Resources Council; 
and Dr. Paul B. Sears, chairman of the 
Conservation Program at Yale Uni- 
versity, who delivered the main address 
of the evening. 


“In the past, the federal government 
has been given a good many excuses 
to intervene because state and local 
services were simply not up to stand- 
ard,” Dr. Sears emphasized. “We must 
tackle our own problems, solve them 
well, and be willing to pay our own 
way if we wish to avoid paying double 
in the end,” he warned. “I strongly sus- 
pect,” he concluded, “that unless free 
enterprise is willing to undertake ac- 
tivity of this kind both as a-matter of 
public service and for its own future 
benefit, it will find that the taxes it 
pays will be increased enough to carry 
on such activity—too little and too 
late—and with more overhead than 
business would have had to pay in the 
first place. In the end, we shall have 
to choose whether the state takes over 
our sixty per cent of forest land and 
whips it into shape at our expense or 
whether we can tackle the problem in 
our Own way.” 
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Ked Aerringe, 
MINK COATS 


and Management 


By ROBERT D. BRETH, Management Consultant, Philadelphia 


T'S PECULIAR how a respectable 
word can take on an aura of dis- 
repute, simply because of bad pub- 

licity. A few months ago the words 
“mink coat” suffered such a fate. Origi- 
nally, “mink” merely meant a type of 
fur coat that was rather expensive and 
whose ownership connoted a well-filled 
pocketbook. 

Then came a reversal of the defini- 
tion in the public mind. The govern- 
ment corruption scandals of late 1951 
took “mink coat” by the scruff of the 
neck, beat it unmercifully, and left the 
poor words hopelessly smeared by polit- 
ical mud. 

That did it. For the public now tends 
to look upon a mink coat as an ill- 
gotten cloak worn by the wife, daugh- 
ter, or friend of a corrupt politician. 


Move Over “‘Mink,”” You Have 
Company! 


Thus with “mink coats.” Now, what 
about another innocent word—"“man- 
agement’? 

While the decline in respectability 
of this innocent word has had none of 
the indelicate spectacularity of its 
equally innocent cousin, the end result 
has been the same. Whereas the respect- 
ability of “mink” suffered from a sharp 
blow of political scandal delivered 
openly in full view of the public, “man- 
agement” as a word seems to suffer 
from a slow but hidden growth that is 
cancerous in its effect and malignity. 


* Reprinted from The Management Revicw, July 
1952 through the courtesy of its publishers, 
The American Management Association, New 
York. Article copyrighted 1952 and may not 
be reprinted without permission of the origizal 
publishers. 


Like cancer, this growth can be 
studied piecemeal, cell by cell, and 
identified by parts, but as yet the cause 
of the whole growth is unknown. Some 
of the identifiable parts of the cancer 
which are gnawing away at the re- 
spectability of “management” are such 
other abused words as “profit,” 
“prices,” “wages,” “working condi- 
tions,” “lobbies,” “black markets,” “big 
business,” “competition,” “trusts,” “in- 
flation,” “shortages,” and other ele- 
ments of business and economics. At 
one time or another, any trouble aris- 
ing from these elements is laid, willy- 
nilly, at the door of business “manage- 
ment. 

Yet the definition of “management” 
given by Funk & Wagnalls Ne-y Col- 
legiate Dictionary, circa 1947, doesn’t 
even mention “business.” Just for the 
record, here’s what it does say: 


MANAGEMENT—1. The act, art, or 
manner of managing, controlling, or con- 
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MINK coats now arouse other emotions 
than envy. 


ducting. 2. The skillful use of means 
to accomplish a purpose. 3. Managers 
or directors collectively. 


This definition, of course, hinges on 
what is meant by “managing.” Again 
for the record, the definition of “man- 
age” by F&W’s dictionary contains 74 
words, of which only one is “business,” 
while—get this now—the word “horse” 
appears twice in this definition! 
Read it: 


MANAGE—1. To control or direct the 
movements or working of. 2. To direct 
or conduct the affairs of; carry on busi- 
ness; husband; to administer economi- 
cally or with judgment. 3. To guide or 
restrain by address; render subservient; 
control; make tractable; break in or train 
as a horse. 4. To effect or carry out by 
action, effort, or skill of any kind; bring 
about; contrive; also, to fashion; handle. 
5. To train (a horse) in the exercise of 
a manége. 


And there you have the literal, 
actual, unbiased, and properly inter- 
preted meaning of the word “manage- 





THERE are four major types of management. 
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THE dictionary apparently rates horses 
above industries. 


ment” as presented by the lexicograph- 
ers, who up to this time have not been 
accused of being reactionaries, capi- 
talists, or Republicans. By inference, 
at least, it would seem that they con- 
sider the managing of a “horse” to be 
twice as important as managing a 
“business”! 


Actually, the lives of most of the 
people of the United States (and other 
free countries) are influenced by the 
actions of four major types of man- 
agement. 


What “Business Management” 
Really Means 


The first of these—mainly by reason 
of notoriety—is business management. 
Since there are some 60-odd million 
workers in the country, variously em- 
ployed in private enterprise, it can be 
said that their lives are directly influ- 
enced by the decisions of business 
management. 


Most people take for granted that 
business management means company 
or corporation management—whence 
comes the first misconception. The fact 
is, amy one person employed by any 
other person sets up a management- 
employee relationship in the business 
sense of the word. 


So every farm worker, doctor's 
nurse, filling station attendant, prize 
fighter, housemaid, drugstore attend- 
ant, or ladies’ shop clerk also has this 
relationship—and there are millions 
of them. These management-employee 





groups of “two to a few” have received 
little publicity—until recently, when 
the expanded Social Security laws, 
supervised by another type of manage- 
ment, brought them to the surface of 
public attention. 


How “We, the People” are 
Managed 


This other type is “government man- 
agement.” Few people seem to realize 
that all of our lives are greatly influ- 
enced by the management group which 
practices the “act, art, or manner of 
managing, controlling, or conducting” 
our national, state, and local govern- 
ments. 


There is a fanciful myth which 
would have it that government is de- 
signed to “serve the people” and hence 
all government employees are “public 
servants.” But the practical fact is that, 
with the possible exception of two elec- 
tion days a year, when a certain minute 
percentage of government officeholders 
(something like 0.0001 per cent) are 
elected by vote, non-government work- 
ers have nothing to do with the selec- 
tion or conduct of government workers. 


In fact, even when the voting fran- 
chise is exercised (a habit common to 
only about 54 per cent of eligible 
American voters), all that the voters 
do is decide whether this or that indi- 
vidual, or group of individuals, will 
“manage” our government for the next 
few years. In effect, if the “ins” are 
replaced by the “outs” it is simply an 
exchange of management—govern- 
ment management, that is. 





EVEN boxers have bosses. 
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A third and less-known type of 
American “management” is a group 
that might squirm uncomfortably if 
called—and rightfully—“labor man- 
agement.” (That's “labor management” 
and not “labor and management,” 
just in case you glossed over the 
words! ) 


A Boss is a Boss is a Boss* 


Yes, the destinies of some 18,000,- 
000 workers who belong to unions are 
influenced by the “management” of 
these same unions, whether they are 
independents, locals, nationals, inter- 
nationals, or any part thereof. Cer- 
tainly, no union executive would seri- 
ously deny that his or her major task 
is practicing “the art, act, or manner 
of managing, controlling, or conduct- 
ing” the business of the union. Nor do 
I think it could be successfully denied 
that the job of a union manager de- 
pends upon his individual abilities to 
employ “the skillful use of means to 
accomplish a purpose.” 


As a side comment, I wonder if you 
noticed the use of the term “union 
executive” instead of the more com- 
monly used “labor leader”? If labor 
officials, consciously or unconsciously, 
avoid the free use of such words as 
“manager,” “executive,” etc., in con- 
nection with their union duties and 
responsibilities, why don’t they object 
as strenuously to “leader”? I’m sure 
that even the word “management” can 
hardly bear the same stigma as the 
dead dictators, Hitler and Mussolini, 
have attached to “Der Fuehrer” and 
“Il Duce,” both of which mean 
“leader”! 


I humbly suggest here that the 
American press, both public and in- 
dustrial, could go a long way toward 
correcting this “labor and manage- 
ment” misconception if the correct 
terminology of “union management” 
and “company management” were sub- 
stituted for the present misleading 
phrase. 


The word “labor,” as generally used 
by the press, actually means a small 
group of people who represent the total 
union membership, whereas “manage- 
ment” means a small group of people 
who represent the stockholders or own- 
ers of the company. Collective bargain- 
ing negotiations and agreements, then, 
result from the meetings of two dis- 


* To paraphrase that noted believer in the power 
of repetition, the late Gertrude Stein. 
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tinct “management” groups, the one 
representing employees and the other 
the stockholders or owners—“union” 
management and “company” manage- 


ment. : 


The fourth major type of “manage- 
ment,” perhaps the least understood 
but most important, is “customer man- 
agement.” 


Meet Yourself, the Real 
“‘Super-Management” 


Every man, woman, or child in our 
free economy is a Customer and as such 
exerts a “managerial” influence on the 
actions and lives of both business and 
union management. For here in this 
country the customer is “free” to choose 
what to buy and when and where to 
buy it. 


In the long run, if the customers’ 
freedom of choice is not interfered 
with too seriously by government 
“management,” they will determine 
what goods are made and the price at 
which they are sold—simply by buying 
or not buying what the employees and 
owners of business offer. And, since 
“prices” determine the profit a business 
makes and the wages employees re- 
ceive, both company management and 
union management must heed the buy- 
ing decisions of customers or eventu- 
ally go out of business. 


But the misconceptions which sur- 
round the word “management” do not 
end with the major quadrangle of 
“business, government, union, and cus- 
tomer managements.” There are a 
host of other managerial jobs which 
weave the “act, art, or manner of man- 
aging, controlling, or conducting” into 
our daily lives. 


For example, every home has a man- 
ager. This just about places every wife 
and mother in the country in the ranks 
of “management.” It may be paradoxi- 
cal, but while Mr. Jones is working 
under what he may think is the stern 
management of Mr. Brown at the com- 
pany plant, Mrs. Jones at home is 
managing with equal sternness as she 
tries to keep. the kids, fradesmen, 
neighbors, and PTA in line by “the 
skillful use of means to accomplish a 
purpose.” Then, of course, when Mr. 
Jones comes home, he assumes the 
super-managerial prerogatives of the 
husband and finds fault with every- 
thing because it wasn’t “managed” as 
well as he would have done it, etc., 
far, far into the night. 





SERVANT or Master? 


New, Let’s Look at the Record 

How do you suppose the records of 
“home managers,” “government man- 
agers,” “union managers,” and “cus- 
tomer and other managers” compare 
with the record of “business man- 
agers’? 


Let us first grant that “business man- 
agers” have been faulty in many, many 
respects as far as the economy of the 
nation is concerned. Let us grant that 
there is considerable room for improve- 
ment. 


Now, you “home managers.” Have 
you done a better job of managing 
your affairs than the business man? If 
so, why do we have so many divorces, 
delinquent children, and the many 
other skeletons which rattle in our 
family closets? Isn't there a lot of room 
for improvement in your daily lives? 


And you “government managers.” 
Have you done a better job of manag- 
ing than the business man? If so, why 
is it we meet with so much corruption 
in politics? Why are our domestic and 
foreign policies in such a doubtful 
state? Don’t you think that a lot of 
improvement could be made in han- 
dling your responsibilities? 


And you “union managers.” Have 
you done a better job of managing 
than the business man? If so, why do 
we have labor racketeers, feather-bed- 
ding, slow-downs, wildcat strikes, 
inter-union warfare, and labor czars? 
Why must a nation whose very life 
may be at stake quiver and cringe at 
the constant threat of defense-crippling 
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strikes? Can you honestly say that there 
is no need for improvement in the way 
unions are managed? 


And you “customer managers.” Have 
you done a better job of managing 
than the business man? If so, why do 
you encourage black markets, hoard 
scarce commodities, patronize chiselers 
and racketeers, get head over heels in 
debt, and generally throw your money 
around as though it grew on trees? Is 
there no room for improvement in the 
way you manage your affairs? 


Since You Live in a Glass House 


In this complex civilization of ours, 
we are all “managed” and we are all 
“managers” in one way or another. 
Cast your stones at “business manage- 
ment” if you will, but first make sure 
that you yourself are blameless in your 
own “management” job. 


In the final analysis, the improve- 
ment in the moral standards of Amer- 
ican business management depends en- 
tirely on the moral standards of the 
American people and will keep pace 
only as all “management” morals im- 
prove. 


Yes, management is everybody's job 
and everybody is managed in one re- 
spect or another. It is just too bad that 
the “management” of American busi- 
ness and industry finds itself in the 
position of being forced to live with a 
word that has such poor general con- 
notations in the public mind. 





THE real super-manager is the housewife. 






































Policy and Administration of a 


Five Percent Program 


By BEARDSLEY RUML, Chairman, Business Committee on National 


Policy, National Planning Association 


THE FOLLOWING article by Mr. Ruml, sets forth some pertinent hints 
about the proper administration of “giving” under the five percent gift 
disbursement provision of the Internal Revenue Act, which permits a 
corporation to deduct from taxable income, gifts to religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary or educational organizations, limited in any year to 
5% of its net income. The article is actually a reprint of Chapter 2 
(minus footnotes) of the “Manual of Corporate Giving,” edited by Mr. 
Ruml and published by the National Planning Association, June, 1952. 

Manufacturing industry is, in effect, a giant social agency, making 
larger contributions to the welfare of Connecticut and the nation than 
any other economic segment of our society. However, the widely held 
belief is that industrial management is more often considered as mere 
profit seekers rather than trustees of enterprise operating for the benefit 
of stockholders, employees and consumers. 

In addition to a continuing educational program designed to create 
understanding of the social contribution of manufacturing industry 
among employees and the general public, a well-organized program of 
giving to worthy causes, can help to convince large numbers of people 
that private enterprise makes a far greater contribution to the public 
interest than government owned enterprise, operated at losses paid by 
the American taxpayer. 

Unless the management of manufacturing and other business enter- 
prise, during the next four years, convince the American electorate, 
through the wise use of educational media and the gifts allowed by the 
Internal Revenue Act, that our free enterprise economy creates more 
long-run values for the average voter than government operated enter- 
prise, the doom of our free economy may well be sealed in November, 
1956.—Editor’s Note. 


IKE ANY other item of business, 
expense, disbursements under 
the five percent provision must 


and that it is solely for the benefit of 
the stockholders that expenditures and 
disbursements are made. Other man- 













































































meet rigid tests of prudence and effh- 
ciency. There must be a reasonable 
belief on the part of management that 
the business under its trusteeship will 
be better off if the disbursement is 
made than if it is not made. In a quan- 
titative sense—no matter how approxi- 
mate—there must be an expectation 
that the business in the long run, 
directly or indirectly, will get back 
more than it gives. 

Management will conceive their 
duties as trustees for the business in 
different ways. Some managements will 
take the point of view that they are 
the agents for the stockholders only 
* Reprinted through the courtesy of Mr. Ruml 

from the Manual of Corporate Giving, pub 


lished by the National Planning Association, 
June, 1952. 


agements will take the point of view 
that they are acting as trustees for more 
than one of the parties at interest in 
the welfare of the business—stock- 
holders, employees, customers and ven- 
dors—and that it is therefore a some- 
what more generalized “welfare” of 
the business with which they are con- 
cerned. Some managements will feel 
that the business has a duty to con- 
tribute to the welfare of the local or 
national community in which it 
thrives; other managements will feel 
that any such duty is properly dis- 
charged by advancing the interests of 
the parties to the business and by liv- 
ing within the law. 

Whatever point of view is taken 
toward managerial responsibility, it is 
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BEARDSLEY RUML 


clear that prudence and efficiency un- 
der present conditions with respect to 
the five percent provision require ex- 
plicit policy and execution. The casual 
handling of disbursements under the 
five percent provision which has all 
too frequently characterized corporate 
behavior in the past is no longer a 
matter of minor concern. Even more 
serious are those instances where pos- 
sible net benefits to a company are 
permitted to go by default. 


The tax rates on corporate profits 
are now so high that, by and large, 
corporations can retain after taxes only 
48%, 30% or 18% of their marginal 
earnings, depending on their excess 
profits tax bracket. For the corpora- 
tion in the 82% bracket, the problem 
that has been forced upon manage- 
ment is to take some action under the 
five percent provision whereby a dis- 
bursement of $1.00 is reasonably likely 
to be worth 19¢ to the company—that 
is, 1¢ more than it would otherwise 
have to pay in taxes. If no such action 
can be found, the management has no 
alternative other than to retain even 
the small amount which the law 
permits. 
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Elements of a Sound Five Percent 
Program 


It may be truthfully said that every 
corporation has a five percent program 
whether it knows it or not. The prac- 
tical questions are: what portion of the 
five percent is used and what portion 
is permitted to lapse; and how efh- 
ciently is the program carried out? Of 
course, the wiser and more efficient 
the program, the greater will be the 
benefit to the company. 


Decisions affecting a company’s five 
percent program will necessarily be 
located at some point of authority. This 
point of authority may be the presi- 
dent of the company, a committee of 
the board of directors, a committee of 
the officers, or a company foundation 
or trust especially established for the 
purpose. 

In addition to a point of authority, 
there will also be a better or worse 
procedure for getting ideas as to what 
might be done to the attention of the 
authority who decides. In many com- 
panies, particularly in smaller ones, 
the source of the ideas and the point 
of decision may be in the same indi- 
vidual or committee. And, of course, 
the ideas themselves may originate 
either within the company or may be 
presented from outside. 


If the method for the collection of 
ideas includes the designation of a 
particular individual through whom 
these ideas are channelled, then this 
individual is necessarily responsible for 
following up on the success of what 
has been decided. His comments in the 
future will depend on the experiences 
of the past. 


An efficient five percent program 
therefore depends (1) on wisdom at 
the point of decision and (2) upon 
imagination, good judgment and energy 
in the sources from which ideas for 
action are expected to come. 


It is important that both of these 
elements of a five percent program be 
in good order. The greatest possible 
wisdom at the point of decision will 
be of no avail if there is nothing forth- 
coming that is worth the deciding; and 
skillful, imaginative and sincere de- 
velopment of ideas will be frustrated 
if the point of decision is stubborn, 
timid, frivolous or incompetent. 


A company’s five percent program 
can be no better than the quality of 
these two elements—idea-forming and 
decision-making—taken separately and 
in combination. 


Assignment of Responsibility 


The special requirements of idea- 
forming and decision-making under a 
five percent program suggest that for 
most companies some structural sepa- 
ration of the five percent program from 
the main operations of the company 
would be desirable. There is no reason 
to suppose that all of the officers and 
all of the directors of a successful oper- 
ating company will have the special 
talents and sensitivity required for this 
new phase of business responsibility. 
For this reason, the setting-up of a 
company foundation or trust or the use 
of an independent community trust are 
useful ways of getting any desired de- 
gree of administrative separation. 


There is no reason to suppose 
that all of the officers and all of 
the directors of a successful 
operating company will have 
the special talents and sensitivity 
required for this new phase of 


business responsibility. For this 
reason, the setting-up of a com- 
pany foundation or trust or the 
use of an independent commu- 
nity trust are useful ways of 
getting any desired degree of 
administrative separation. 





Alternatively, the creation of a spe- 
cial committee of the board of direc- 
tors with power to act might be con- 
sidered, particularly since there are not 
many companies whose financial re- 
sources available under the five per- 
cent would justify the designation of 
an officer spending full time on this 
activity. When this job must be as- 
signed as one of several duties to a 
single officer rather than to a com- 
mittee, it should always be assigned as 
a primary and not as a secondary re- 
sponsibility. 


Choice of Fields of Activity 


The choice of fields of activity and 
of the scale of operations for a five per- 
cent program is the heart of a success- 
ful operation, and it is here that the 
genius of a corporation’s management 
will be expressed. The range of choice 
is unlimited and the methods of co- 
operation are so varied as to give wide 
scope to imaginative planning. 


Community Responsibilities 


Most corporations will want to 
make sure that they are carrying what 
appears to them to be a fair share of 
the load of ordinary community re- 
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sponsibilities. There is little lasting 
benefit attaching to the operations of 
a corporate “lone wolf” in the accepted 
areas of community welfare objectives. 
Nor is the shrewdness of a corporation 
greatly admired when it calculates that 
someone else will pick up the burden 
of helping with ordinary community 
needs, leaving it free for the excep- 
tional and dramatic gestures which it 
hopes will set itself apart from its more 
conventional brothers. 

Moreover, each corporation must 
decide for itself to what community or 
communities it has a dependent rela- 
tionship. It must also decide which of 
the activities in the welfare program 
of its community or communities it 
considers ordinary and _ necessary. 
Finally, each corporation must decide 
the basis on which it will assess itself 
its relative share of the burden. Hav- 
ing done all this, it may still raise 
questions as to the efficiency with 
which any particular welfare activity 
is being carried on. 

These decisions having been made, 
the resulting aggregate amount for 
community needs becomes a prior 
claim on five percent resources, taking 
precedence over the special fields of 
activity which may additionally be 
selected. 


Special Fields of Activity 


As to special fields of activity, some 
choices will be in terms of a narrow 
definition of interest and others will 
be in terms of a broad conception. A 
narrow field will be more concrete, 
more obvious and more certain as to 
benefits received in relation to amounts 
disbursed. The broader field will be 
more uncertain and will require greater 
skill in its selection. But, if wisely 
chosen, the broader field will be more 
enduring and in the end more re- 
warding. 

No matter what the size of the cor- 
poration, it seems fairly clear that there 
is something productive that it can do 
in addition to discharging its fair share 
of ordinary community welfare re- 
sponsibilities. However, for the corpo- 
ration which has income before taxes 
in excess of $20 million a year—that 
is, for the corporation with $1 million 
a year or more available for a five per- 
cent program—there are opportunities 
that stagger the imagination. Here, 
again, it is for each corporation to 
make its choice in terms of its own 
conception of the best interests of the 
business. There probably has been no 
time like the present, and certainly no 
country like the United States, in 



































































































































































































































































































































































which such vast resources are afforded 
to private initiative in the educational, 
scientific and welfare fields at so little 
private cost. 

In general, it may be said that the 
value of contributions under the five 
percent provision increases geometri- 
cally with their size. If this advantage 
is to be obtained, the funds available 
after ordinary community responsi- 
bilities have been met should be con- 
centrated on a few objectives; they 
should not be scattered in many small 
amounts to a miscellaneous list of agen- 
cies, no matter how worthy. 


Corporcte versus Personal 
Interest 


Finally, in the choice of fields, let 
the responsible corporation officers 
keep the interest of the business pri- 
marily in mind and not the several 
personal interests of its board of direc- 
tors and their friends. There is no 
objection to such personalized giving 
in the case of the closely held or family 
corporation; but, in the case of the 
publicly owned corporation, the use of 
corporate funds—no matter on how 
small a scale—is unjustified when the 
motive is essentially personal. 


Choice of Methods of Support 


Corporations have considerable lati- 
tude in the choice of methods of sufp- 
port for worthwhile five percent activ- 
ities. Each method has its appropriate 
use, its special advantages and cautions. 


Recurring Contributions 


The regular or recurring contribu- 
tion—the donation that can be counted 
on year after year—is highly valued by 
every scientific, educational and wel- 
fare organization. For, a regular con- 
tribution of $5,000 a year is equal to 
the income on capital funds of $100,- 
000, or even more. 





The regular or recurring con- 
tribution—the donation that 
can be counted on year after 
year—is highly valued by every 
scientific, educational and wel- 


fare organization. For, a regu- 
lar contribution of $5,000 a 
year is equal to the income on 
capital funds of $100,000, or 
even more. 


The great importance attaching to 
regular contributions has certain im- 
plications for the handling of a five 
percent program. First of all, if the 





corporation does not have a reasonable 
expectation of continuing a contribu- 
tion on an annual basis over a period 
of several years, that fact should be 
clearly set forth to the recipient at the 
beginning. It should be borne in mind 
that a contribution of somewhat 
smaller size made regularly is generally 
more useful than a larger contribution 
that cannot be counted on or main- 
tained. 

If a corporation has an expectation 
of maintaining a contribution from 
year to year, it is helpful to make con- 
tributions for two years in the begin- 
ning and, from that time on, to con- 
tinue on an annual basis until circum- 
stances warrant a change. When they 
do, it is advisable to give at least one 
year's notice of intent to reduce the 
size of the grant or to discontinue it 
altogether. Forward planning of this 
kind will be appreciated by recipient 
organizations. Moreover, the corpora- 
tion will not be subject to the inevi- 
table disappointment that comes with 
the sudden reduction or termination 
of a contribution, no matter how well 
justified the donor's decision may be. 


One-Time Contributions 


One-time contributions for one-time 
purposes are practical and can be un- 
dertaken with little risk either to the 
corporation or to the recipient. In con- 
trast, one-time contributions for con- 
tinuing purposes can rarely be justified 
as efficient, except when the one-time 
contribution is either for the purpose 
of getting acquainted with an organi- 
zation and its work or when it serves 
to help get an organization through a 
non-recurring crisis in its general 
program. 


However, a one-time contribution 
may be so large that it is in fact in- 
tended to support activities over a 
period of years. When this is so, it is 
not a one-time contribution in the 
sense used here. In this case, it is wise 
to let the recipient know at the begin- 
ning that no further funds are intended 
to be forthcoming when the grant has 
been spent. - 


Contributions for Plant and 
Equipment 


Appropriations for buildings and 
equipment, whether by a corporation 
singly or jointly with others, should 
always be made in the light of a study 
of maintenance expenses. Either the 
initial amounts should include sums 
adequate to provide for the cost of 
continuing maintenance, or satisfactory 
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assurances should be in hand that main- 
tenance can be provided from other 
known sources. The usefulness of an 
allocation of funds for building or 
equipment will be greatly reduced, and 
may in fact be destroyed, if funds for 
adequate maintenance are not available. 


If it is expected that maintenance 
will be provided from sources other 
than the corporation, then it is pru- 
dent to inquire if these funds are to 
be withdrawn from some other pro- 
gram which is also necessary and which 
may have been in operation for some 
time. There is, of course, no objection 
to a recipient organization shifting its 
resources from one activity to another 
in the light of new conditions and for 
the best interests of its overall pro- 
gram. What the corporate donor 
should be sure of is that its contribu- 
tion for building and equipment is not 
forcing the recipient organization into 
a distortion of its program which it 
honestly believes to have been hitherto 
in balance. 


Administrative Policies 


In connection with the actual opera- 
tion of five percent programs, the fol- 
lowing suggestions for administrative 
policies may be found useful by those 
to whom responsibility has been as- 
signed: 

1. Decisions for disbursements un- 
der a five percent program should be 
made several times a year—hardly less 
often than quarterly. The practice of 
allocating such disbursements once a 
year results in impulsive and hurried 
consideration that inevitably produces 
a program leaving much to be desired. 
Here, again, the company foundation 
or trust device serves a useful purpose 
in enabling this year’s disbursements 
to be made out of last year’s five per- 
cent. In this way, the question of what 
this year’s earnings are likely to be 
becomes of secondary importance in 
deciding how much and for what pur- 
pose funds already in hand are to be 
disbursed. 


2. Annual reports should be re- 
quired from every recipient organiza- 
tion to which an allocation is made. 
No contribution should be made in the 
absence of a report covering the year 
of a previous contribution. There is a 
tendency for five percent programs to 
become frozen in habit patterns. One 
safeguard against this particular type 
of waste is the receipt and examination, 
at least once a year, of a report cover- 
ing the work of each recipient of funds 
under the corporation’s program. 
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3. Im cases where substantial sums 
of money are allocated for specific and 
clearly defined purposes, as contrasted 
with the support of the general opera- 
tions of the recipient organization, it 
is a good practice to ask for an audit 
confirming the fact that the funds have 
been used as the donor intended. If 
such an audit is to be required, the 
request for it should be made at the 
time that the recipient is originally 
notified of the commitment of funds. 


In cases where substantial 
sums of money are allocated 
for specific and clearly defined 
purposes, as contrasted with the 
support of the general opera- 


tions of the recipient organiza- 
tion, it is a good practice to ask 
for an audit confirming the fact 
that the funds have been used 
as the donor intended. 





4. If a corporation’s contribution 
is made to a recipient organization for 
a specific purpose, it should be clearly 
understood in advance whether or not 
the contribution is to be in addition to 
sums presently being spent by the reci- 
pient for this or a similar purpose; and 
what amount, if any, of the corpora- 
tion's contribution may be allocated to 
the general or overhead expenses of 
the recipient organization. Practices 
differ substantially in the allowance for 
overhead. The main point is to make 
sure that this important and delicate 
question is discussed and agreed upon 
in advance. 

5. If there are any agreements that 
specific persons will be employed by 
the recipient organization in connec- 
tion with a corporation's appropria- 
tion, such understandings should be 
made a matter of record both in the 
corporation’s files and in thosc of the 
recipient, and the facts should be dis- 
closed to the authority in the corpora- 
tion having the power of decision. 
There is no objection in principle to 
having such agreements and under- 
standings; in fact, in many cases it is 
highly desirable that the question of 
personnel should be a matter of spe- 
cific prior determination. However, it 
is also true that in this connection 
there may be waste and misunderstand- 
ing, and both parties to the agreement 
should therefore be fully protected on 
this point in writing prior to the actual 
disbursement of funds. 

6. All corporations engaging in 
five percent programs, whether the 
sums involved are substantial or not, 


should be prepared to report annually 
to their stockholders on their five per- 
cent activities. 


The Role of Outside Experts 


Some managements already adminis- 
tering substantial five percent pro- 
grams rely upon outside advisers; 
others do not. Whichever a corporation 
may decide to do, the ultimate account- 
ability for decisions remains a responsi- 
bility of management. 


Advisory Committees versus 
Individual Experts 


A number of corporations who rely 
upon outside experts in preparing their 
five percent programs commonly form 
an advisory committee of specialists in 
the fields of interest. It is questionable 
whether the advisory committee is the 
most satisfactory device. Where the 
function of the advisory committee is 
to recommend the choice of fields and 
the scale of operations in each, there 
may be a tendency—probably uncon- 
scious in most cases—for a certain 
amount of “log-rolling” and mutual 
complaisance. If outside advice is re- 
quired for these decisions, it may be 
wiser for a corporation to obtain the 
services of a single expert or a series 
of experts of competence and objec- 
tivity. 

There are, nevertheless, functions in 
connection with five percent activities 
for which committees of outside ad- 
visers are especially useful. For ex- 
ample, a corporation supporting a 
scholarship program—whether for its 
own employees and their families or 
for a wider group—is well advised to 
place the selection of winning candi- 
dates in the hands of an independent 
board of experts. Suspicion of bias or 
partiality by the corporate donor can 
thereby be avoided. 


Sources of Information 


Even corporations which do not use 
the services of outside advisers will still 
require specialized information. In vir- 
tually every field appropriate for cor- 
porate giving, there are competent 
sources of facts, statistics and general 
information about its problems, possi- 
bilities and special characteristics. 


Hesitancy About Five Percent 
Activities 


Hesitancy about setting up five per- 
cent programs and using them aggres- 
sively commonly springs from two 
principal sources: 
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Concern About Stockholder 
Criticism 


The concern about stockholder criti- 
cism is well-justified if the five percent 
program of a corporation is not be- 
lieved to be worth more than the pro- 
gram costs. Certainly no stockholder 
wants to see the management of his 
company giving away the profits of 
the company, no matter how highly 
they are taxed, if the program is no 
program at all but merely a series of 
inefficient and inappropriate goodwill 
offerings to causes however worthy. 

On the other hand, it should be 
noted that stockholder criticism is 
already beginning to take another form, 
namely: “Wasn't there something that 
could have been done in the interests 
of the company that would be worth 
19¢ on the dollar?” In other words, 
stockholders are becoming increasingly 
vocal in their criticism of potential five 
percent programs that have been per- 
mitted to go by default—default re- 
sulting from lack of imagination, 
inadequate internal organization, fear 
of stockholder criticism, lack of con- 
fidence, or lack of information as to 
what might and can be done. 


Repeal of the Five Percent 
Provision 


The thought is also frequently ex- 
pressed that if the development of five 
percent programs becomes more gen- 
eral, the provision of the Federal Rev- 
enue Code permitting the five percent 
deduction will be repealed, or at least 
the rate will be substantially reduced. 

Such apprehensions seem ground- 
less for a number of reasons. The law 
granting the five percent exemption is 
a good law and is in the public interest. 
The more that will be done under it, 
the more it will be in the public in- 
terest. It is in the public interest be- 
cause it provides for a great decentrali- 
zation of decision-making and puts on 
the management of corporations, both 
large and small, the responsibility of 
finding methods of improving scien- 
tific, educational and welfare activities. 
The five percent provision, therefore, 
serves to supplement by a small but 
significant percentage the sums that 
are otherwise spent for these purposes 
by federal, state and local governments. 
The consequences are that the overall 
national program is enriched by the 
variety inherent in decentralized deci- 
sion-making, and that the burden on 
instruments of government is substan- 
tially reduced. 

(Continued on page 36) 











Leadership Principles In Action 


By DONALD H. SUNDERLIN, Managing Partner, 


Sunderlin Organization, Cleveland, Ohio 


ACH OF US has known business- 
EK men who have excelled as lead- 
ers. “Their men would go to Hell 
for them” is a popular way of describ- 
ing their leadership ability. 
Leadership, per se, may be used for 
good or it may be used for ill. We have 
seen such men as Samuel Insull and 
Donald Coster-Musica build industrial 
empires to dizzy heights which later 
fell, taking with them the unfortunate 
employees and the stockholders. On 
the other hand, we have seen this great 
talent used constructively and there is 
a giant Corporation standing today as 
a monument to Walter Percey Chrysler 
who started in industry as a locomotive 
wiper at five cents an hour. 


It is necessary to differentiate be- 
tween these two applications of leader- 
ship principles because the success for- 
mula is not the same. Like the painting 
of the masters which can be reduced to 
simple principles, business leadership 
resolves itself into: 


1. The ability to apply leadership 
principles 

2. A knowledge of management 
functions 


3. Sound personal character 
4. A modern philosophy of business 


Job of the Executive 


Let us first consider the elements of 
a business leader's job. One of the 
major tasks of the executive is the or- 
ganization of the will of his employees. 
Dr. Edward D. Jones defines this as 
“the means by which you provide in a 
group of men a harmony of mood, 
harmony of attitude, or the desire of all 
to accomplish the same thing. This is 
what we call cooperation, or the right 
mental attitude toward the project in 
hand.” That is the job of the executive 
in the narrow sense. 

Unfortunately it is more complex 
and while a few individuals can make 
a financial success by restricting their 
activities to this limited concept, busi- 
ness leaders in the main must look at 
the job in a broader light. Donald K. 
David, Dean of the Harvard Business 
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School states it this way, “At the mo- 
ment there seems to be discernible 
three important qualities of a business 
leader. The first of these is competence 
in the management of his business ac- 
tivity. The second is the development 
and application of social skill so as to 
make his business enterprise a “good 
society.” The third is the willingness 
to participate constructively in the 
broader affairs of the community and 
nation.” 


Leadership Principles 


There are four basic principles that 
bind together the leader and the led, 
the first of which was widely accepted 
and practiced more than three hun- 
dred years ago. As time passed, a 
broader realization of the significance 
and the value of the other three has 
permeated our thinking. 

The first and most fundamental prin- 
ciple is that, for the protection which 
the leader affords, the followers will 
obey his orders. 

Last month, seeing a picture of what 
I thought was a tank destroyer in a 
Cleveland lawyer's office, I inquired 
about it because I wondered whether 
the lawyer knew Bob Swearingen who 
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was a sergeant in a tank destroyer com- 
pany attached to the 37th Division. 
The lawyer explained the type of vehi- 
cle to me and after describing Bob, he 
said, “He was in my outfit—give him 
my regards.” 

Later, when I saw Swearingen and 
gave him the message, his face lighted 
up with pleasure at the thought of his 
commanding officer remembering him. 
He then said, “When we saw action 
in the Philippines we had complete 
confidence in the Colonel because he 
was one of the few who really knew 
what the score was.” In other words, 
the men willingly did whatever Colo- 
nel (now Brigadier General) Richard 
L. McNelly ordered them to do because 
they knew that he could and would 
give them every bit of protection pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

The second principle is that, in re- 
turn for personal enjoyment or satis- 
faction in their relationship with the 
leader, the followers will give their 
support and their loyalty. 

Corporal Ardrick Hammon of Alton, 
Illinois, slogging his way north in 
Korea, was so loaded with fighting and 
communications gear that he could not 
stoop to tie the flapping lace of one 
combat boot. Feeling a tap on his 
shoulder, he looked into a strong face 
under a cap with three stars and a 
paratrooper’s silver badge. 

“Don't you want your shoe tied?” 
asked Lieut. General Matthew Ridg- 
way. 

“No sir,” Hammon replied. 


Ridgway knelt down and tied the 
shoe. “Is that too tight?” he asked. 

“No sir,” said the abashed Hammon. 

It was an odd gesture for a lieutenant 
general which Hammon and his fellow 
marines would never forget. For Mat- 
thew Bunker Ridgway, a leader who 
possesses an instinct for the bonds that 
unite a commander and his troops, it 
was but a natural thing to do. 

The third principle, is that the leader 
who gives opportunity to his followers, 
receives in turn their zeal. 


For the last six months our firm has 
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been making a study of the organiza- 
tion structure of a big name company. 
The study disclosed the lack of a for- 
mal cost reducing agency although the 
functions were largely extant. 

In the organization was a qualified 
man who was blocked from advance- 
ment by another man of about the 
same age. When the Industrial Engi- 
neering functions were grouped to- 
gether and the man in the blind alley 
was given charge, his enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. After he had been on his 
new job about three months, the sav- 
ings he had made were in excess of 
$171,000 per year. His reply when I 
complimented him on his perform- 
ance was, “I hope I am not overly en- 
thusiastic, but I think we can save this 
company $1,000,000 a year.” 

The fourth principle is that when 
the leader has a truly high objective, 
his followers will give the objective 
and the leader their devotion. This re- 
flects the highest relationship between 
superior and subordinate; a relation- 
ship which places both on a plane of 
moral equality. 

It makes no difference whether you 
are in business, baseball, banking, 
battle, or boy scouts. You can avoid 
leadership bankruptcy by becoming 
familiar with the basic principles and 
following them. 


Insufficiency of Technical 
Specialization 


It has become crystal clear that 
top leadership is something requiring 
expertness in a specialized area of its 
own. A manager need not be a better 
specialist in each area than those he 
directs; in fact, the really wise manager 
surrounds himself with specialists who 
may be superior to himself in certain 
areas. However, he must possess the 
knack of leading and welding these 
men into a cohesive force, and that is 
a specialty in itself. 

For example, General Somervell 
now at the helm of Koppers Company, 
Inc., probably would admit freely that 
the brass in charge of engineering, 
sales, finance, and production know 
more than he does about these spe- 
cialties. His specialty is administration. 
Whether as Chief of Services of Supply 
or President of a huge industrial or- 
ganization, this kind of knowledge 
and talent has been found to be a basic 
ingredient of the successful leader's 
make-up. 


Management Functions 
A distinguishing characteristic of 


the modern business leader is that he 
thinks of his job in terms of specific 
elements which, in toto, provide the 
framework around which leadership is 
built. These functions are: Planning, 
Organizing, Directing, Coordinating, 
and Controlling. Let us examine the 
first two and the last two somewhat 
briefly and consider Directing more at 
length. 


The function of planning ranges all 
the way from defining the over-all com- 
pany objectives to the planning of long 
and short-term work programs. It in- 
cludes the formulation of policies that 
guide the supervisors in making deci- 
sions without the necessity of constant 
clearance with their superiors. In a 
word it prepares to solve tomorrow's 
problem before it becomes today’s. 


Organizing 


Organizing is a matter of utmost 
importance since it has within itself 
the seeds of success. In a strong organi- 
zation structure are found provisions 
for sound policies, capable personnel, 
effective procedures and management 
controls—the basic prerequisites of 
successful operation. 


Directing Techniques and Traits 


Mr. Whyte gets much better results 
from his subordinates than does Mr. 
Black. Whyte is not more brilliant; 
he may know less about his company’s 
field than Black knows about his com- 
pany’s; he doesn’t work harder but 
somehow people do more for him and 
complain less. What is the reason? It 
is no mystery; it is simply the applica- 
tion of well-known leadership prin- 
ciples. 

Quoting from “The Technique of 
Executive Control” by M.I.T.’s Profes- 
sor Erwin Haskell Schell, “There seems 
to be a widespread belief that execu- 
tive skill is a God-given attribute. It 
is something you have or you haven't. 
In some measure, this is true.” Then 
Schell says, “There are certain qualities 
that are doubtless in the nature of a 
birthright but there is a large number 
of individuals gifted in moderate de- 
gree who can increase their leadership 
skill by adherence to known executive 
methods.” 

As regards traits the leader should 
possess, Schell lists these three as the 
outstanding requirements of executive 
success: (1) Interest in and affection 
for people; (2) power of personality; 
and (3) a scientific trend of mind. In 
“Why We Don't Like People,” Dr. 
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Donald A. Laird lists six executive 
traits as being of most importance, 
twenty-two of moderate importance, 
and ten of least importance. The effec- 
tive business leader regards each of 
his key men as a distinct individual, 
and he learns what motivates each one. 

Every truly great person's final moti- 
vation comes from God himself. Often- 
times his attention is focused upon an 
individual such as his mother, as was 
Abraham Lincoln's. But the individual 
is but the manifestation of the divine; 
the being through whom Goodness and 
Inspiration flowed. 

The business leader who really gets 
results manifests a personal interest in 
his peop'e and he makes them feel 
secure. He recognizes good perform- 
ance so that they set high standards for 
themselves and seek to attain them. 
He asks his immediate subordinates for 
suggestions and gives credit where it 
is due so that his whole staff helps to 
improve operations. He makes them 
want to take responsibility rather than 
let him carry the whole load. He holds 
up the challenge that tomorrow can be 
better than today so that they see op- 
portunity ahead. The key men then 
give completely of themselves in mak- 
ing reality out of possibilities. 

An attitude of confidence on the 
part of the leader imbues his followers 
with faith that the set goals will be 
attained. Winston Churchill demon- 
strated consummate leadership when, 
with England standing quite alone at 
the beginning of the war and facing 
what had every appearance of certain 
defeat, he declared, “Even though large 
tracts of Europe and many old and 
famous States have fallen or may fall 
into the grip of the Gestapo, we shall 
not flag or fail. We shall go on to the 
end, we shall fight in France, we shall 
fight on the seas and oceans, we shall 
fight with growing confidence and 
growing strength in the air, we shall 
defend our island, whatever the cost 
may be, we shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing-grounds, 
we shall fight in the fields and in the 
streets, we shall fight in the hills; we 
shall never surrender.” 

Churchill aroused in the British a 
spirit of indomitable resistance because 
his own faith was centered in the right- 
ness of Britain’s cause and the ultimate 
prevalence of Britain’s arms. 

Pride in being a member of a win- 
ning team; a sense of security; the 
awareness of recognition, the possi- 
bility of personal expression, and the 
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"YOU MADE IT FOR ME, DADDY?” 


Yes, he made it for Jimmy without any 
help . . . though one of his arms is artificial 
and the other seriously crippled. 

He made the toy at the Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Center. The doctors sent 
him there after months in the hospital, 
following an accident at work that man- 
gled both of his arms. He didn’t go to the 
Center to learn toy making; that was 
just the last part of a long course of 
training in the use of his arms. Now he 
has done a lot more: he has gone back 
to work and is earning a regular living 
again ...supporting Jimmy and Mom 
and himself like any able-bodied man. 

When a badly injured worker is re- 
habilitated, the greatest benefit is to 
the man. himself, who is helped to 
return to normal living, and to his 





family, who are assured of his support. 
But there are other gains. His employer 
benefits from the services of an experienced 
man, and from a reduction in insurance 
costs when disability is reduced. And the 
whole nation gains when a productive 
worker is returned to employment. 
Rehabilitation is just one phase of 
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LIBERTY " MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


Liberty Mutual’s Humanics program, 
which also includes Industrial Engineering 
and Hygiene to make working conditions 
safer, Industrial Preventive Medicine to 
help men and women work more effec- 
tively, and outstanding Claims Medical 
Service. Humanics brings together all 
activities for preventing accidents, and for 
reducing disability and loss when ac- 
cidents occur. 
Would you like to know how 
Humanics has helped other employers 
reduce the cost of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance and _ increase 
production? Write for the booklet, 
“Humanics.”’ Just look in your Tele- 
phone Directory for the nearest 
Liberty Mutual Office, or write to 
175 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Mass. 





For further information, call your nearest LIBERTY MUTUAL office 


177 State Street — Bridgeport 3, Tel. 5-4161 
10 Allyn Street — Hartford 3, Tel. 7-7131 


65 Whitney Avenve — New Hoven 5, Tel. State 7-3541 
322 Main Street — Stamford, Tel. 4-7347 
331 Main Street — Norwich, Tel. 9-1364 


20 East Main Street — Waterbury 2, Tel. 5-2291 
179 Wayland Avenue — Providence 6, R. |., Tel. Elmhurst 1-2200 
And in 127 Other Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





CONTINUED RISE in sales of its 
Time-Master office dictating machines 
and other machine-recording products 
has been predicted by Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Bridgeport. According to C. 
King Woodbridge, Dictaphone’s presi- 
dent, the rising trend in the company’s 
sales during the first six months of this 
year is forecast on top of record sales 
in both 1950 and 1951. During the 
first ten months of 1952 sales, includ- 
ing defense sales, were 24 per cent 
ahead of the like 1951 period. 


The office equipment industry as a 
whole is said to be averaging in dollar 
sales volume about 500 per cent of the 
1935-39 base period (265 per cent 
after adjusting for a 53-cent dollar). 
The increase in both Dictaphone’s pro- 
duction and that of the office equip- 
ment industry is well above the increase 
in the over-all national economy—220 
per cent of the 1935-39 base period, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Production. 


x *wk 


GRAHAM H. ANTHONY has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County, succeeding United States Sen- 
ator William A. Purtell. Mr. Anthony 
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RUTHERFORD FENN (left), recently 
promoted to be a standards engineer at 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, collects a 
$1,000 check from Chief Production En- 
gineer William Diller for an on-the-job 
efficiency idea which Mr. Fenn submitted 
while a draftsman. The award is the sec- 
ond highest in the history of the postage 
meter company’s suggestion system. 


serves as a director of many industrial, 
bank and insurance companies in 
Hartford. 
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THIS MONTH’S cover photo of a home 
in Glastonbury depicts the enduring beauty 
of colonial architecture. Photo by Joseph 
Scalyea. 


THE APPOINTMENT of Henry A. 
Rockwell to the office of vice president 
in charge of production of Fenn Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford, has been 
announced by Emil J. Bilotta, vice 
president and general manager. 

Mr. Rockwell joined the Fenn or- 
ganization in 1948 after 12 years at 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Divi- 
sion, United Aircraft Corporation, 
where he served in successive capacities 
as procurement engineer, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, and assistant chief too! 
engineer. He is a graduate engineer of 
Pratt Institute. 

The firm, manufacturers of metal 
processing machinery and special ma- 
chinery, has recently started the con- 
struction of a new $1,250,000 plant 
on a 50-acre site in Newington. The 
building will be a 72,000 square foot 
brick, concrete and steel structure with 
manufacturing space and a two-story 
office wing. 

The company plans to continue to 
operate its plants in Hartford and New 
Britain. 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM four-roll ‘“‘Z” calender geared for speeds from 16 to 158.8 
yards per minute, with integral embossing unit, crossed-axes device and 700 HP Uni- 


Drive. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of a new 
“Z’ calender has recently been an- 
nounced by Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Ansonia. The latest and largest 
of these precision calendering ma- 
chines, it is equipped with four 36” 
by 92” rolls. Built for a manufacturer 
of thin vinyl films, it is part of a com- 
plete train, from Banbury mixers to 
winders. The calender is geared for 
maximum production speed of 158.8 
yards per minute and is driven by a 700 
H.P, direct-current motor. 

A design feature which provides 
several worthwhile operating advan- 
tages for this machine is the arrange- 
ment for material feed through the 
bottom roll pair. This is said to give 
the operator a direct view of the mate- 
rial bank, and the first pass is more 
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schools 
building 


accessible for feeding. The second pass 
can also be more easily observed, and 
access is easier to the final pass rolls 
for starting the material for threading 
through the cooling train. 


The embossing unit is designed so 
that its rolls are as close as possible to 
the last calender roll to minimize loss 
of heat in the material before embos- 
sing. A tempering roll is also provided 
to restore heat to the film before it 
reaches the embossing roll. 


The calender is equipped with a 
flood-lubricating system complete with 
pump, oil sump and heat exchanger. 
The journal boxes are full-lined, water- 
cooled, and provided with high-tem- 
perature oil seals to prevent leakage of 
lubricant. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, East 
Hartford, has been transferred to a new 
location, William P. Gwinn, general 
manager, has announced. 

The move, which brings together all 
of the office’s facilities under one roof, 
was the first in 22 years for the em- 
ployment center. The new and larger 
quarters are in P&WA’s South Plant, 
the former Hamilton Standard division 





building. 
xk *& 
CONNECTICUT MANU- 
FACTURERS spent $150,576,000 in e CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ADVERTISING AND 


1951 for new plant and equipment, 


ee PRINTING FOR SALES PROMOTION e DEALER AND 
according to Thomas J. Cawley, Hart- 
ford district supervisor for the U. S. DISTRIBUTOR MERCHANDISING PROGRAMS e ILLUS- 
Bureau of the Census. 

The total amount spent by all manu- TRATING, LAYOUT, COPYWRITING e SALES AND 
facturers in the United States was esti- 
mated at $7.8 billion. Connecticut's ADVERTISING COUN- 







share of the total spent for new plants 


md and equipment is slightly more than A © GRE! MAM 
" one per cent of the total expenditure. ADVERTISING. 
x *k * 

Ss 
4 THAT NEW ENGLAND has faith 
Is in its home industries is indicated by 
1g an analysis of common stock ownership 

of Scovill Manufacturing Co., Water- 

bury. Approximately 50 per cent of 
so the 1,225,957 publicly-owned shares 
to were held by New Englanders, repre- 
ISS senting roughly one-half of the indi- 
S- vidual stockholders. 
ed Scovill, which is one of the oldest 
it companies in America, celebrated its 

150th anniversary during 1952. YEAR 

A company statistician has produced t 

- these facts: the number of stockholders e e V a 0 r S 
¢ exceeds the current employment of the 
a company by 45 per cent; Connecticut 
“a has the largest number of stockholders, ELECTRIC OILDRAULIC 
of totaling 6,045; stockholder interest in 

the company is reflected by the fact PASSENGER 4 FREIGHT 

that 71.2 per cent of the stockholders 


returned proxies prior to the last an- RESIDENCE 
nual meeting and 78.7 per cent of all 
outstanding shares were represented at 
the meeting, either in person or by 
proxy; no one indtvidual owns more 
than one and one-half per cent of the 


total number of outstanding shares, the REPAIRS MAINTENANCE 
average holding being 76 shares per 


ares THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


IN ITS MONTHLY economic report FACTORY AT 
the State Development Commission 
revealed that not only has the final NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
quarter of the year seen a marked pick- 
up practically all along the line, but 


INSTALLATION INSPECTIONS 
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records have been set in the amount 
of checks drawn on Connecticut banks, 
total employment and factory payrolls. 

In addition, the report stated, there 
has been a sudden spurt in industrial 
construction. The agency asserted that 
one of the more sensitive business 
barometers is bank debits (checks 
drawn). These hit an all-time high of 
$1,519,000,000 in October, 8% above 
September and 6.4% better than in 
October 1951. 

The weekly pay envelope of the 
average industrial worker held $72.40 
in October, 7.7% better than a year 
ago, and $1.60 better than the national 
average. 

The development agency also 
pointed to increases of 19.8% over 
1951 in freight carloadings and 8.8% 
in industrial power use, decreases in 
total building permits and increases in 
business failures. 


xk 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., of Stam- 
ford, recently reported back to share- 
owners the results of an opinion poll 
of its 7,500 common stockholders. The 
report, made in booklet form and 
mailed with quarterly dividend checks, 
revealed that answers to the 27 ques- 
tions posed in the survey questionnaire 
were comparable in most characteristics 
and attitudes to those given in the re- 
cent Brookings Institute census of 
“Share Ownership in the United States” 
taken for the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The survey was developed in co- 
operation with the Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration at Dart- 
mouth College, where the question- 
naires were returned for compilation 
by 37% of the Pitney-Bowes stock- 
holders answering the questionnaire. 

The questions concerned: the extent, 
time and purpose of the stockholders’ 
stock ownership; their opinions of the 
company’s financing and dividend pol- 
icies; their opinions of the manage- 
ment and its policies, including the 
company’s employee profit-sharing 
plan; and their opinions of the infor- 
mation program, including a rating of 
the annual report. A final group of per- 
sonal questions classified stockholders 
in terms of sex, occupation and income 
brackets. More than 90 per cent an- 
swered optional questions dealing with 
their personal incomes. 

In addition to an improved flow of 
two-way communications between the 
company’s management and its stock- 
holders, and the factual and opinion 
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How IBM reduced cost i 
of fitting castings by using SPONGEX cellular rubber 


To get a perfect fit between the base casting and the apron on this card sorter, 
could be an expensive machining and fitting job. Instead IBM used an inexpensive 


strip from Spongex sheet stock to economically and successfully compensate for 
the surface variations of these metal parts. 


Many production problems can be solved just as easily with an inexpensive form 
of Spongex. Gasketing, vibration damping, sealing, shock absorption... are only a 
few of the hundreds of applications of Spongex sheet stock. 


You might cut your own needs from Spongex sheets and rolls. Or we'll die-cut 
to your specifications. If you want flame resistance, oil resistance, low temperature 
performance or high . . . there’s a Spongex sheet stock compounded for the job. 





®) . ° ° . 
Cellular for cushioning, insulating, shock absorption, 
sound and vibration damping, gasketing, 
Rubber sealing, weatherstripping and dust proofing. 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 546 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. 





data obtained, there were specific bene- 
fits from the survey, Walter H. Whee- 
ler, Jr., president, stated in the booklet 
reporting the findings. 

Perhaps the survey's most encourag- 
ing result, Mr. Wheeler said, was a 
surprisingly large stockholder vote of 
approval for the company’s well-known 
employee profit-sharing plan which 
sets aside about 25 per cent of quar- 
terly operating profits to provide em- 
ployees with retirement pensions as 
well as cash “wage and salary divi- 
dends” amounting to about 9 per cent 
of base pay for most employees. 


Although last year's profit-sharing 
total nearly equalled the year's net 
profit, stockholders in the survey ex- 
pressed their confidence in the plan by 
voting 81 per cent to continue or ex- 
pand it. Only 6 per cent voted for 
curtailment of any kind. Moreover, 
those with large stockholdings (1,000 
shares or more) were actually more 
liberal in their views than the average 
stockholder, 84 per cent voting to con- 
tinue or expand the plan, and only 5 
per cent to curtail it. 

Declaring that the survey findings 
help “refute any notion that American 
industry is owned exclusively by the 
rich,” PB noted that 29 per cent of the 
responding stockholders reported their 


annual incomes below $5,000 (in the 
Brookings national census of stock- 
holders it was 32 per cent). Thirty- 
three per cent were in the $5,000 to 
$10,000 income bracket (vs. 44 per 
cent in the national census), while 30 
per cent had incomes “over $10,000” 
(vs. 24 per cent in the national cen- 
sus). 


x kk 


A NEW RETIREMENT PLAN 
for employees has been announced by 
Spencer Montgomery, president of 
The Montgomery Company, Windsor 
Locks, manufacturers of tinsel and tin- 
sel products. 

The plan is based on a percentage 
of the company’s yearly earnings, 
which will be placed in a trust fund 
for the exclusive benefit of eligible 
workers. It will be entirely supported 
by the company. 

Each worker's share will be deter- 
mined by length of service and annual 
wage. The accumulated funds will be 
held in trust by The Hartford-Connect- 
icut Trust Company until retirement 
age of 65 years, although special pro- 
visions are included for those unable 
to work before reaching 65 years. 

Approximately 125 employees are 
eligible to participate in this year’s 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS are extended to President D. Hayes Murphy of The Wiremold 
Company, left, on his 75th birthday from William D. Ball, secretary, and Morris John- 
son, union leader. Mr. Ball presented to Mr. Murphy a specially prepared book with the 
Signatures and birthday wishes of all 325 company employees, as well as letters and 
telegrams from Wiremold representatives and friends throughout the country. Mr. 
Murphy also received a desk set. 
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distribution of profits, eligibility being 
determined by three years’ service with 
the company. 
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THREE PROMOTIONS have re- 
cently been announced by the Hartford 
Special Machinery Co. Nathan E. Olm- 
stead, who has been factory manager, 
has been promoted to executive vice 
president. David H. Cheney, formerly 
production manager, has been named 
factory manager, and Harvey L. Spaun- 
burg, Jr., who has been engaged in 
production and sales work, has been 
named production manager. 


Other company promotions an- 
nounced by President Robert P. Mer- 
ritt are: Douglas F. Smith, whose for- 
mer duties were on special assignments 
in the engineering and production 
department, to assistant production 
manager, and Henry J. Brady, who was 
named foreman of the assembly depart- 
ment. 


x* * 


DONALD B. DERBY of Syracuse, 
New York, chairman of the board of 
U. S. Finishing Company, and acting 
head of the company since June, has 
been elected president. 

U. S. Finishing operates major plants 
in Norwich and Sterling, Connecticut, 
and Hartsville, South Carolina. Mr. 
Derby retired two years ago from his 
own lumber company in Syracuse. 


x* * 


STANLEY M. FORD of Chicago has 
been elected president of Silex Co., 
Hartford manufacturers of glass coffee 
makers and other household appliances. 
Mr. Ford, president of the Chicago 
Electric Mfg. Co., succeeds M. G. 
Smith, who resigned as Silex president 
recently. A company announcement 
has disclosed that directors of Silex 
and Chicago Electric are conducting 
negotiations, “looking to the possible 
consolidation of the two companies. 
The Chicago firm makes ice cream 
freezers, home portable washers, irons, 
fans, toasters, heating pads, and other 
electric housewares and specialties. 
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IN A SUMMARY of a 25,000 word 
report made to the six New England 
Governors the Committee on the New 
England Textile Industry stated that 
the textile manufacturing situation in 
this region is serious, but that the wave 
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of pessimism sweeping the industry is 
“beyond all reason.” 

The committee was appointed last 
year by the Conference of New Eng- 
land Governors and is headed by Prof. 
Seymour E. Harris, professor of eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. On the 
committee are John H. Egan, Connect- 
icut Labor Commissioner; Olin D. 
Gray, bank director and former woolen 
manufacturer, Vermont; James F. Mal- 
ley, New Hampshire Development 
Commission, and Herman D. Ruhm, 
Bates Manufacturing Co., Maine. 

The committee reported that the 
major factor in the migration South by 
New England textile firms is the lower 
wage rate paid there as compared to 
New England. The committee recom- 
mended that the wage differential 
should be reduced. “It is significant 
that in virtually all major industries, 
New England’s wages are lower than 
in the nation. But in textiles and shoes, 
where serious problems arise, wages 
are higher in New England,” the re- 
port declared. 

The committee also contends that 
the work-load differential between the 
North and South should be wiped out. 
It says that labor will have to sell the 
idea of higher work loads for New 
England workers to its members. 

Management, the committee de- 
clared, should do everything possible 
to reduce costs, be conservative in its 
dividend or withdrawal of profits pol- 
icy so that more is available for invest- 
ment and especially modernization, 
with resultant lower costs. 

“Greater scrutiny” of federal policies 
such as “large outflows of cash from 
the Treasury to build up competitive 
areas” was called for. It also criticized 
the federal government's “failure to 
allot defense contracts according to 
unemployment.” 

The report recommended the for- 
mation of a New England Textile 
Committee with representatives from 
labor, management, the community 
and government. The group would 
keep the textile industry abreast of the 
latest advances in research, technology, 
finance, work assignments, markets, 
defense contracts and legislation. 
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GRAHAM H. ANTHONY, chair- 
man of the board of Veeder-Root, Inc., 
and its subsidiary, the Holo-Krome 
Screw Corporation, has announced the 
election of Wilbur C. Stauble as a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee of Veeder-Root, Inc., and as 
president and chief executive officer of 


the Holo-Krome Screw Corp., to fill 
the vacancies caused by the resigna- 
tions of United States Senator-elect 
William A. Purtell. 

Mr. Stauble, a native of New Haven, 
together with Mr. Purtell and others, 
founded the Holo-Krome Screw Cor- 
poration in 1929. He has been active 
in its management, as well as a mem- 
ber of its board ever since. In 1942 he 


was elected executive vice president. 
Richard A. Modig of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of the Holo-Krome 
firm. He is a graduate of the School of 
Science and Technology, Pratt Insti- 
tute, and is a member of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers. He has been 
associated with Holo-Krome since 1935 
as New England Sales representative. 
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6. Improves public relations 


Hundreds of American firms have 
asked for the help of The Con- 
necticut Mutual in setting up 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
to achieve all these objectives. 
The Connecticut Mutual has a 
special department for tailor- 


making pension programs to meet 
the specific needs of many types 
of organizations. Telephone or 
write, today, for a copy of our 
free book, “Pension Trusts—their 
advantages to Employers and Em- 
ployees.” No cost or obligation. 


RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 


75 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


Ze Cnrectioul Wtutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Warifford, 
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THE “MECHANICAL MOKE?” is a powered wheel barrow now being manufactured by 


Precision Equipment, Inc., Danbury. 


THE “MECHANICAL MOKE,” 
a powered wheel barrow, is now being 
manufactured by Precision Equipment, 
Inc., Danbury. Originally made by the 
Winget Ltd. of Rochester, England, it 
is said to be a highly efficient mobile 
unit which cuts concrete pouring costs 
on foundations and other construction 
work, 


The Moke is driven by Wisconsin 
2.4 HP, 4 stroke, air cooled engine 
mounted on a turn table. It can make 
a 360 degree turn on its own axis. A 
forward or reverse motion is obtained 
simply by turning the steering wheel 
180 degrees. When pressure is applied 
on the steering wheel, it tilts and the 
brake is released, the clutch and accele- 


rator are engaged, and the barrow 
moves off in whatever direction the 
arrow indicator points. 


x kk 


AT THE CLOSE OF 1952 employ- 
ment in Connecticut stood at the 
highest level in the state’s history, with 
wages at a new high record. 


With business and industrial activ- 
ity in the state operating in high gear, 
statisticians at the Labor Department's 
employment security division reported 
that December showed employment at 
an all-time high, wages set a new rec- 
ord, and work stoppages were virtually 
at minimum levels. 


The report showed an increase in 
job shifting due to the abundance of 
jobs, desire for better pay and working 
conditions and a variety of personal 
reasons. Increased overtime pay and 
wage increases contributed to the rise 
in the new average wage of $73.63 for 
factory workers in the state. 


During the 30 months since the start 
of the Korean war, employment in 
Connecticut has risen by more than 
100,000, with three-fourths of the gain 





Need Finishing Facilities to Meet Government Specs? 


USE OURS! 


Our finishing department can take your products and finish them 
to meet Government Specification Nos. JAN-C-490, Grade I; JAN- 
L-548; M-364—Naval Aeronautical; U. S. A.-50-60-1, E, 2; and 
U. S. A.-57-0-2, Type II, Class A, B, C. Fast, economical service 


convenient to any Connecticut manufacturer. 


For full information or consultation with 


* Bonderite—corrosion resistant paint base for iron, 
steel, zinc, aluminum or cadmium surfaces. 








a trained representative, write or phone 


Clairglow Manufacturing Company 


Portland, Connecticut 


* Parco Compound-—rust resistant for iron and 
steel castings, forgings, stampings or wire products. 


* Parco Lubrite—wear resistant for iron and steel 
friction surfaces. 
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Get more 
> | dictating machine 
- for your money 


When you try the versatile Audograph in your own office, you’ll see 
why it has revolutionized the industry. You'll know why its sales rise 
has broken all records. Here’s what you'll find: 






Audograph does more. Records dictation, memos, telephone calls, The 

large and small meetings . . . on 20-, 30- or 60-minute plastic discs (up 

to 28 typewritten pages). Rugged, vibration-free Audograph operates FULL CONTROL 

at any angle in car, plane, train. And the discs can be mailed or filed method of 

~—or resurfaced up to 50 times! telephone 

Audograph is easier to use. One-lever control to record or listen back dictation 

.. + punch keys to mark “End” or “Correction” . . . a large dial to 

“scan” back over the disc . . . many advance features, in a beautifully ——— eee eee 

pet instrument that’s just 914 inches square, and weighs only ial cael paperwork, vain sagen 
pounds, money. 

Audograph costs less. Lower in first cost than any other leading dic- With Audograph for heavy dictation and Phon- 

tating machine . . . with little or no maintenance cost. In office after Anon Hed op steed pe ihre 

office, Audograph has proved it pays for itself in less than a year! distatian pe . . 


Get the facts on ELECTRONIC DICTATION 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


j The world’s most versatile Hartford 1, Connecticut 


. dictating instruments 
| AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH sales 


and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affili- 
: ate) in 35 countries. Audograph and PhonAudo- 
graph are made by the Gray Manufacturing 
Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
Telephone, Pay Station. 
*TRADE MARK U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Please send me your new free Booklet I-2 —“It’s Easy To Pick A Dictating Instrument.” 
( Please include PhonAudograph brochure. 





FIRM TITLE 
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miller phosphor L)Qy% 


used by 
GENERAL CONTROL COMPANY 


of Boston, Massachusetts 
for their CONTACT SPRINGS 


General Control lever 
switches are incorporated 
in the products of the 
foremost electrical, com- 
munication, and aircraft 
manufacturers, research 
laboratories, and technical 
institutions. They chose 
Miller Phosphor Bronze 
because it best meets their 
precision manufacturing 
standards—gives them the 
flexibility and high ten- 
sile strength needed in 
their contact springs, and 
because of Miller field 
cooperation and service. 





Type MCS new 
miniature telephone - 
type lever switch 


High tensile strength. Uniformity. More 
than a century of metal fabricating 
experience is behind Miller Phosphor 
Bronze. It has solved many problems. 
It can solve yours, too. 


ie Cah 


SINCE 1844 


ROLLING MILL DIVISION, MERIDEN, CONN. 


—_ + 








concentrated in factories. At the time 
the report was prepared 442,620 of the 
862,220 wage earners were classified 
as manufacturing workers. 


xk 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of a new 
Yale Lock and Hardware Division to 
coordinate expanded operation of The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany in the lock and hardware business 
has been announced by Gilbert W. 
Chapman, president. 

The new division unifies under one 
management the manufacture and 
sales, in the United States, of the com- 
pany’s plants producing Yale brand 
locks and hardware at Stamford, Salem, 
Virginia, and two new plants now 
under construction at Gallatin, Tenn., 
and Lenoir City, Tenn. 


x*«r 


H. S. MOORE has been appointed 
manager of a new Manning, Maxwell 
and Moore division in Stratford which 
designs, develops and manufactures 
aircraft instruments, according to an 
announcement by C. H. Butterfield, 
vice president and general manager. 

Hamilton Merrill, president, re- 
vealed that “the formation of this new 
division for the purpose of supplying 
engine and airframe manufacturers 
with the best in aircraft instruments is 
to insure concentration on the specific 
and unusual requirements of the air- 
craft industry.” 

The company has been actively en- 
gaged in the field of aircraft instrumen- 





tation since 1940. Development during 
the postwar period has been highly 
concentrated on turbojet engine con- 
trol systems. 


x «we 


SIX IMPORTANT ORGANIZA- 
TION changes have been announced 
by Herman W. Steinkraus, president 
of Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port. 

Mr. Steinkraus said: “We are put- 
ting forth extra effort in 1953 to make 
it a good year for the company. The 
need for greater profit is apparent if 
we expect to continue the moderniza- 
tion of our plants and also do justice 
to our many stockholders.” 

The first appointment was that of 
Harry V. May, assistant plant manager, 
who has been promoted to assistant to 
the president. John H. Mills, formerly 
director of priorities, has been pro- 
moted to director of purchases. Frank 
J. Cunnane, for six years superintend- 
ent of the rolling mill, will become 
general superintendent of the Housa- 
tonic plant. Charles Petrino, assistant 
superintendent of the rolling mill will 
replace Mr. Cunnane as superintendent. 

A new position has been created to 
be called that of technical director. 
That post has been filled by Royden S. 
Pratt, chief plant metallurgist. Mr. 
Pratt will be in charge of chemical and 
metallurgical departments. John F. 
Kiernan, chief plant engineer, will 
assume new responsibilities in con- 
nection with plant maintenance. 

In addition to the organizational 
changes, Mr. Steinkraus announced a 


Call New Haven LOcust 2-6104 


or write JACK WITTSTEIN , 96 Church St., New Haven 5, Conn. 
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PROPER SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


For shipping almost’ anything, almost any- 
where in the world — at the lowest cost — 
and with a minimum of damage claims — 
use corrugated or solid fiber shipping con- 
tainers. You can also get that extra sales 
punch by using colors and die cutting. 
For your best buy in boxes —call Jack 
Wittstein. Highest quality materials — most 
modern manufacturing machinery — fast 
delivery. 





TIMUR 


eT eTala 


dollars 
are saved annually by eliminating 
faulty shipping containers. Avoid 
shipping claims and dissatisfied 
customers == have boxes designed 
for your individual requirements. . . 














































of boilers and 


HARTFORD 8-4106 
NEW HAVEN—MAIN 4-1368 





where height might make trans- 
portation over highways difficult 
and even impossible. 

The bottom of the I-Beams is 


We built this special low-bed 
I-Beam trailer to haul all types 
transformers 





Telephone 


This is what we mean by 





eight inches above ground. The 
end of each I-Beam is supported 
by four wheels in the rear. This 
trailer has a capacity of 50 tons. 


eee 
ROGER SHERMAN 





a4 


STEEL ERECTION 
HAULING 
RIGGING 

CRANE RENTAL 


ROGER SHERMAN 


TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 
469 Connecticut Boulevard, E. Hartford, Conn. 


SPRINGFIELD 6-4177 
ALBANY, N. Y. 3-3107 
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pension plan for salaried employees 
which the company has just adopted. 
The plan provides a monthly income, 
in addition to social security benefits, 
when salaried employees retire from 
active service with the company. The 
normal retirement age under the plan 
is sixty-eight, and the amount of pen- 
sion received by an employee depends 
upon his earnings and years of service 
with the company, exclusive of the first 
five years of employment. 


xk 


A NEW $125,000 steel and concrete 
building will soon be built by the Orto 
Pflueger Foundry, Inc., Cheshire. The 
plant will be 80 by 190 feet, com- 
pletely modern in design, and of single 
story construction. 

The firm, which works with non- 
ferrous metals, was organized by Mr. 
Pflueger in 1943. 


x kk 


EMHART MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Hartford, manufacturers 
of glass machinery, has announced that 
it is buying a manufacturing company 
in Sweden known as Sundsvalls Ma- 
chine Company for about $485,000. 

The company revealed that the pur- 
chase is being made to provide a 
European source of manufacture for 
glass container machinery and replace- 
ment parts. 

Sundsvalls Machine will continue its 
line of hydraulic presses. The com- 
pany'’s 1951 sales were around $675,- 
000. 

x kk 


BOSTITCH, INC., stapler and sta- 
pling machine manufacturers, Pawca- 
tuck, Conn., has announced that it will 
establish a branch factory in Puerto 
Rico. 

President Emmet G. Gardner said 
the firm would start in a small way and 
expected to have the Puerto Rico plant 
operating as a “small but very effective 
manufacturing unit” in about two 
years. 


xn 


THE SUGGESTION COMMIT- 
TEE of The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, has recently paid its largest 
suggestion award since the inception 
of the company’s award program. 

The recipient was William Bezrud- 
czyk, a Stanley employee for more than 
a half a century. A year ago Mr. Bez- 
rudczyk began experimenting with an 
idea which he completed and submit- 








ted as a suggestion. The idea won him 
an award of $212.96, but through the 
year cost department figures demon- 
strated that a large saving had resulted 
from his suggestion, and that he should 
be given a total award of $1,500. 


x kk 


GOVERNOR JOHN D. LODGE 
has announced the reappointment of 
Ellsworth S. Grant, vice president of 
the Allen Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, to a three-year term as a 
member of the State Advisory Council 
for the Unemployment Compensation 
Act. 

The Governor also announced the 
appointment to the Council of Wil- 
liam J. Egan of North Haven. Mr. 
Egan, whose term is for three years, 
replaces Norman Zolot of New Haven. 


xk 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY has announced the election of 
eight new vice presidents, including 
two general managers of GE’s Con- 
necticut plants. 

Charles K. Rieger of the Bridgeport 
plant and William C. Wichman of the 
Trumbull Electric division in Plain- 
ville, were the two Connecticut men 
elected. 


xk 


HAYNES L. EVEREST, vice presi- 
dent of Arrow-Hart and Hegeman 
Electric Co., Hartford, has retired after 
45 years of service. 

Mr. Everest joined the company in 
1907 and for more than 13 years was 
western manager of the Hart and 
Hegeman Mfg. Co., with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

In 1921 he was transferred to Hart- 
ford and became general sales manager 
in charge of the company’s sales 
throughout the country. Following the 
merger with the Arrow Electric Co. he 
continued his sales activities with the 
new firm and was appointed vice presi- 
dent in 1943. 

He has continued in the active direc- 
tion of wiring device sales, a principal 
division of the company’s production. 


xk 


THE CLOSE of 1952 marked the 
completion of 50 years of operation by 
the Raybestos division of the Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Stratford. 

The history of the Raybestos divi- 
sion is one of modest beginnings. 
Under the guiding hand of Sumner 





SPECIALIZING 
OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 


Organization 


Job Evaluation 


Factory Layout 


Foremen’s Bonus 





WE CAN: 
CHANGE TITLE BLOCKS 
DELETE INCORRECT DIMENSIONS OR PARTS 


WORK FROM NEGATIVES, POSITIVES OR 
OPAQUE ORIGINALS 


GIVE YOU A BRAND NEW TRACING ON 
PAPER OR CLOTH 







JOUN J. PLOCAR Gorpeany 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 






















e Personnel Administration 


* 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NEED DRAFTSMEN? 


LET MERRITT HELP YOU! 


By Using Photo Reproductions 


Call Us For Information or Estimate 


JOSEPH MERRITT & CO., INC. 


166 PEARL STREET @ HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
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IN MANAGEMENT/ PROBLEMS 


e Methods and Incentives 
e Production Control 
e Costs and Budgets 


e Office Procedures 


























Shuttleworth, 


inc. 





338 ANN STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Simpson, Raybestos progressed from 
a one-story small frame building on 
Housatonic Avenue in 1902 to its pres- 
ent location in Stratford, which covers 
torty-two acres. 

During this period, woven asbestos 
brake lining, woven asbestos clutch 
rings and molded clutch facings were 
made for automobiles and trucks. A 
sheet packing plant was constructed in 
Stratford, and the Canadian Raybestos 
company was established in Peter- 
borough, Ontario and General Asbes- 
tos and Rubber company in North 
Charleston, S. C. was acquired. 

In 1929 the Raybestos company 
merged with the U. S. Asbestos divi- 
sion and Manhattan Rubber Company, 
with Raybestos becoming a division of 
the Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. Produc- 
tion of sintered metal products for 
earth moving equipment was started 
in 1941. 

Human relations have always been 
important at Raybestos under the lead- 
ership of Sumner Simpson, president 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. for 21 
years, and now chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 





Policy and Administration 
of Five Percent Program 


(Continued from page 17) 


Moreover, from a practical point of 
view, repeal of the provision—or dras- 
tic reduction of the percentage—seems 
out of the question. Such an action 
would cripple the educational and wel- 
fare activities in every state and com- 
munity throughout the country. United 
in defense of the provision would be 
the trustees of all of the private hos- 
pitals, of all of the welfare agencies, of 
all of the private educational and scien- 
tific institutions from one end of the 
country to the other. The action of 
such a group should be sufficient to 
preserve a law which has been on the 
statute books since 1936. 


The Only Valid Reason for 
Inaction 


In the last analysis, there is only one 
good reason for failure to act under 
the five percent provision—the inabil- 
ity of management to find something 
to do that is worth to the company 
more than it costs. If nothing worth- 
while can be found—then, of course, 
prudence and efficiency dictate that 
whatever is left after taxes, no matter 
how small, should be paid out in divi- 
dends or conserved for the company’s 
future use. 
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HEAVY-DUTY 


SU een 


HAND CLEANER 


BORSUD’S 


borax, is completely soluble—will not 


grime-chasing agent, 


clog drains. Combining borax with 
the finest medium and low titer neu- 
tral toilet soaps, Dolge has devel- 
oped a product sure to find favor 
with factory and office personnel 
alike. Agreeable to use, gentle to 
the skin, quick-acting against the 
most ingrained grime, BORSUDS 
comes in convenient 5-lb packages, 


or in bulk for even greater economy. 


Your Dolge Service Man 
will gladly demonstrate 
BORSUDS under your own 
shop or office conditions. 


BARNEY’S of Hartford Equips 
Middle-Atlantic Transportation in 
Cleveland. . 


“Mid-Atlantic” of New Britain, Conn., 
says: “Naturally, when we considered 
furniture and equipment for our newest 
facilities in Cleveland, Ohio, we called 
on Barney's for an extension of his 
superior services.” 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 


Barne 1 





EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 


450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 Est. 1930 








CARTONS 


Increase sales, profit and good will, with 
dynamic Gair Cartons. More and more, 
ing of a product in Self-Service 

ets depends on the. attractive- 

and selling impact of the package. 


Safeguard the success of your new package \ 
by placing your packaging 
the Gair organiza 


A PAPERBOARD 
¥GAIR [veces 

ah SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
= ‘ 
~°* 155 EAST 44TH 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC 





STREET* NEW YORKe TORONT 


“Name and 
Todt eela| 
request 




















This bears out what we have been saying that 
“unevenness,” or “variation trouble” as we call it—is the real villain in 
stamping and roll-forming plants . .. Actually, most steel produced today 
is remarkably uniform within the standard practice tolerances for each 
product. The biggest bugbear is not “unevenness” but misapplication, 
coupled with possible variables in tools and dies, in machine set-ups, even 
in lubricants . . . So you can see what a challenge this must be to a sheet 
and strip warehouse. We don’t make the steel. We pick it! Yet, for all 
practical purposes, our steel must work as well as what you might other- 
DEPENDABLE DAN wise order direct-from-mill. 





Dependable Dan says, “Here’s how it’s done— 
“‘We at Reliance do it by job-fitting. That means combining all we can learn about your 
particular job with our ‘feel for steel’—then applying in-stock material to give you 


what you need in dimension, temper and finish. That is just as true for Hot Rolled and 
Cold Rolled Sheets as for DSC Cold Rolled Steel Strip." 


FOR HELPFUL ACTION CALL OUR NEAREST PLANT OR OFFICE 


Sees veaae RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Stee! 
CORPORATION GENERAL girces BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 






PLANTS 
PRODUCERS OF CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlean 3-3600, Cleveland 27, 0. | 
Coke and Coal Chemicals - Pig iron . ingots [a DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-586, Detroit 28, Mich. { 
Slabs . Sheet Bars - Billets . Wire Reds EASTERN PLANT, 2061 State Street, STate 7-5781, Hamden (New Haven 7), Conn. | 
Manstacterers’ Wire « Merchant Wire Predects MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, Ill. 
sos OFFICES 
Welded Fabric + — Ceid Reied Stent Ship MILWAUKEE 10, WIS., 4622 W. Center St, Hi MMep 2-1040 
fee soumtt yee nee 
GENERAL OFFICES feecs. ST LOUIS € MG. Card Lledo bvd. Lee 43 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN re ih ma WORCESTER § MASS. 109 Mae SL. Wereece 50006 


RELIANCE /ob-Yitied pRoDuCTS 


COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP and FLAT WIRE 
Coils... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 


SHEETS 
COLD ROLLED...HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED... LONG TERNE... GALVANIZED 
Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 


COPYRIGHT 1953 D. 8s. c 
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NOTHER recent decision of the 
A Connecticut Board of Media- 
tion and Arbitration emphasizes 

our position that employers should 
consider carefully before submitting 
matters to that Board for arbitration, 
if any further emphasis is necessary. 
The case in question involved a clause 
in the union agreement providing that 
“all hours of work shall be scheduled 
as equally as possible among the em- 
ployees within a classification in the 
department.” Another provision of the 
agreement, and one which the Board 
apparently completely ignored, was a 
clause that “any grievance not appealed 
in writing from a decision at any step 
under this procedure to the next step 
within five (5) working days shall be 
considered settled on the basis of the 
last decision unless otherwise agreed.” 


The gievance involved employees in 
a certain department and in a definite 
classification. The Board in its opinion 
states, “At the time of the filing of this 
grievance (May 1, 1952) eight em- 
ployees were so classified.” Among the 
eight there were two who had been 
regularly scheduled for overtime work 
while the others in the classification 
were infrequently so scheduled. After 
the filing of the grievance the regularly 
scheduled overtime for one of these 
who had been working regularly over- 
time was rotated among the other em- 
ployees in the classification. However, 
the other employee who had been 
regularly scheduled for overtime work 
continued to work overtime each day 
and also on Saturday. 


The grievance as submitted pre- 
sented two questions for the Board's 
determination: (1) Did the company 
violate the contract in the manner in 
which it scheduled overtime hours in 
the department mentioned, and (2) 
if the company did violate the con- 
tract, to what extent is it obliged to 


INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 





Counsel 


compensate the employees involved. 
Admitting, for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, that the company did vio- 
late the contract in failing to distribute 
the overtime work among the em- 
ployees within the classification in that 
department, it appears that the union 
requested that any award be made 
retroactive to January of 1951, as that 
was the effective date of the contract. 
The Board stated that this request of 
the union “has some merit in that it 
was the extent of the period of viola- 
tion,” but did conclude that it would 
not appear to be equitable to so penal- 
ize the company for an infraction of 
the contract which apparently neither 
of the parties noted until about the 
beginning of 1952 when the union 
brought it to the notice of the com- 
pany. 

It is undisputed that the grievance 
was first put in writing on May 1, 


1952, although there was some discus- 
sion of it with the company some 
months prior to that date. 


In establishing the date for which 
a settlement should commence, the 
Board stated, “In any event it seems 
sufficiently well established that some 
months prior to May, 1952, a proper 
representative of Management was 
made aware of the grievance and no 
action was taken by the Company. In 
view of all these factors the Board 
finds that while the violation dates 
from January 31, 1951 there is no 
equitable basis on which to penalize 
the Company for an action which, 
prior to the Union's filing protest, 
appeared to be recognized by the par- 
ties as the continuation of an existing 
practice without disapproval. Accord- 
ingly, in that neither party is without 
fault in this tardy settlement of this 
matter, and in all the instant circum- 
stances January 1, 1952 should be con- 
sidered an equitable date.” 


The Board fails to make any men- 
tion of the contract provision that such 
grievances shall be considered settled 
on the basis of the last decision unless 
otherwise agreed and unless it is ap- 
pealed in writing within five working 
days of such a decision. Such failure to 
recognize a contract provision of this 
type was difficult to explain. 


After having made that determina- 
tion the Board concluded: “To ade- 
quately adjust the deprivation of the 
other employees of the department the 

















Industrial Building & Financing 


We will build for satisfactory 
tenants on a Long Term lease basis. 


We also specialize in large Industrial 
and Commercial Real Estate Mortgage Loans. 


Mortgage Loan Correspondent for 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


GEORGE M. BILLINGS & CO. 


45 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich 
Tel. 8-3022 


36 Pearl St., Hartford 
Tel. 2-1644 
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Yo mall 


hav you WUGURE it: 





e 


Might answer 


with this 


UNDERWOOD 





SUNDSTRANJD 10-Key Adding-Figuring Machine 


Right you are... getting your figure- 
facts from an Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machine! 

And that goes for the preparation 
of sales data, payrolls, stock records, 
invoices and practically any other 
figuring job in your business. 

This machine is compact, precision- 
built . . . and equipped with the 
world’s fastest keyboard. 

Operation is simplicity itself! The 
10 numeral keys are grouped under 
the fingers of one hand .. . and any- 
one in your office can quickly develop 
a smooth touch method. No tiring 
headswing. 

What’s more, the action of the 





machine itself is cushioned and ibe 


quiet. Keys fit finger tips for in- 
creased keyboard accuracy. 

The price is right, too! So don’t 
wait any longer for the quickest, 
easiest figure-facts you 


(imate me Godt 
ever had! Svedstramd 
Ask for a demonstration te . 
of the Underwood Sund- aes 
strand Adding-Figuring oe... 
Machine . . . today. Focch meehed 


Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines...Accounting Machines 
Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6, Conn. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Board judges that each should be made 
whole financially for the earnings op- 
portunity lost during the period and 
that those qualified should be given 
preference in overtime hours which 
will give them the opportunity in the 
future to equalize their overtime hours 
with those already worked by the two 
who had been doing all the overtime 
work.” 


This award grants monetary com- 
pensation for hundreds of hours for 
which these employees will give no 
services and, in going back beyond the 
date of the filing of the grievance, is 
contrary to the almost unanimous deci- 
sions of other arbitrators. As pointed 
out in a vigorous dissenting opinion 
by the employer member of the Board, 
such a policy “would encourage delay 
in filing grievances, as well as leave 
employers unaware of liabilities which 
they might face.” 


The award actually provides com- 
pensation for employees for a period 
four months prior to the date when the 
written grievance was filed. Compen- 
sation for these hours and for the hours 
subsequent to the filing of a grievance 
is given to all the employees, even 
though they may subsequently be 
found, after an opportunity for train- 
ing, to lack the ability to perform the 
work required. Thus, they will receive 
a substantial sum for hours not worked 
and for work for which they may well 
be found unqualified. 


In addition, the Board decrees that 
“to further compensate for the in- 
equitable distribution of overtime 
opportunity each employee capable 
will be offered, in addition to those 
hours compensated for under No. 2 
above, the opportunity to work such 
overtime hours as those enjoyed by 
other employees in the department 
since January 31, 1951. Those capable 
of doing only the work done by Mc- 
Mullen will be equalized to his total 
of overtime hours. Those capable of 
doing Pardo’s work will be equalized to 
his total. It is the intention of the 
Board that the Company should be 
relieved of this obligation only by the 
alternatives of discharge, quit or a 
financial settlement.” 


This particular provision, added to 
the others, appears so far beyond the 
realms of reason, equity, or the pro- 
priety of Board action within the pro- 
visions of the contract that it hardly 
commends the Board for your con- 
sideration as an arbitration tribunal. 
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Do You REMIND 


THE WORKERS? 


You, a reader of “Connecticut Industry”, often find yourself talking to the 
men in your plant about working conditions. Do you tell them they enjoy acci- 
dent and sickness benefits—far greater than employees in most states—because 


Connecticut manufacturers led the way? 


Most employees worry about doctor and hospital bills for accidents or sick- 
ness striking them when away from their jobs. For some time the larger com- 
panies have been able to provide their workers the protection of group insurance. 
But not the small manufacturers, those with less than 25 employees. And Con 
necticut is a state of small companies. For this reason, the manufacturers of this 
state, through their Manufacturers’ Association, launched an off-job insurance 
plan for small companies. Today more than 80% of the factory workers in the 
state enjoy a more secure way of life—all because manufacturers took the 


initiative. 


No one has a greater interest in the well-being and prosperity of Connecticut 
factory workers than the manufacturers of the state. They know that manufactured 
articles must eventually be bought and paid for by woPkers in somebody’s factory 


—so that the only true prosperity is a mutual prosperity. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


ee 





3616 MAIN STREET © HARTFORD 2, CONN, 


Power driven brushes, Factory & Institutional cleaning tools, Waxes & Detergents 








Short Story About Tall Factories 


There is a very well-known company in North Gros- 
venor-Dale, Connecticut, named Cluett, Peabody and 
Company, Incorporated, makers of Arrow Shirts. A 
large part of the cloth used in these shirts is produced 


on looms in North Grosvenor-Dale. 


Several years ago the company was faced with either 
moving to a new, single story building or modernizing 
their present four story mill. That problem faces many 
manufacturers in multi-story plants. 


Relocation of cotton bale opening and cotton blending opera- Cluett, Peabody decided to modernize. During the 
tions in reconstructed power plant of Cluett, Peabody's North 


Grosvenor-Dale mill improves efficiency of picker department i aces a i tae — 
by cutting down on damaged fibers before they reach the past few years they have spent several muon dollars 
pickers. ; , ee s ae 

increasing the efficiency of their building. New and 
better textile machinery, plus better use of floor space, increased production nearly equal to what would have 


been possible in a new, single story plant. And a new plant would have cost twice as much. 


Cluett, Peabody is just one of the many examples of far-sighted management and intelligent modernization in 


progressive Connecticut. 


YOUR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The Connecticut Power Company The United Illuminating Company 








ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 







Internal Reports on a Cycle Basis 


LARGE percentage of the depart- 
A ment stores and public utilities 
have established cycle billing as 
an accepted part of their accounting 
function. It would seem that industrial 
accountants might take a tip from this 
cycle billing operation. If cycle billing 
is practical why not “cycle reporting”? 
Cycle reporting, where it can be in- 
stalled, has the same advantages to 
recommend it as cycle billing. Report 
preparation can thus be staggered, this 
should mean less rush work and over- 
time to meet a single deadline for a 
whole battery of reports. Staggering, 
also, should even out the work in the 
department or departments responsible 
for report reproduction, whether re- 
production be done by typing, photog- 
raphy, mimeograph or any other 
process. 

To what extent is “cycle reporting” 
practical? The answer depends upon 
the accounting setup of the particular 
plant in which it is to be tried. How- 
ever to a certain extent there are partial 
or “phase” reports prepared by prac- 
tically all accounting departments and 
these offer the best initial application 
of the cycling idea. By phase reports 
we mean only one phase or portion of 
the business operations. Assuming that 
many of these will be weekly reports, 
it seems entirely practical to stagger 
them. For example, suppose that a 
weekly report is made of orders re- 
ceived, orders put into production and 
orders shipped, by departments, prod- 
ucts or divisions. Traditionally this 
report has undoubtedly been made on 
a calendar week basis. Such a report 
will be built up by totaling five daily 
figures to arrive at each weekly figure 
required in the report. There seems to 
be no good reason why the cut-off 
could not just as well be made on any 
day of the week. 


There are very likely to be numer- 
ous other such phase reports. Weekly 
labor, spoilage, production and over- 
head reports, wherever such reports 
are built up from daily figures, could 
be made out for a week ending Mon- 
day, a week ending Wednesday, or a 
week ending Thursday, just as well as 
for a calendar week. If this type of 
reporting is voluminous, a stagger plan 
can very well speed up reporting and 
smooth out the peaks and valleys of 
report preparation work. 

Study will probably reveal that the 
cycling can be applied to monthly re- 
ports also. Often there will be no con- 
vincing reason why collection and age 
reports on receivables, inventory re- 
ports, cash reports and other monthly 
reports need to be made as of the end 
of the month or the last day of the 
four week period. Mid-period reports 
may be just as acceptable to the recip- 
ients and a lot easier on the report 


Paper Boxes 


5. CURTIS & SON, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


SANDY HOOK 2, CONNECTICUT 
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production departments. The possibili- 
ties of staggering are at least worth 
considering. Generally they will be 
worth investigating. It goes without 
saying that such- investigation should 
be cut loose from tradition and should 
be made with an open mind. 


Provides the last 
word in property 
control... 


@ American retrospec- 
tive appraisals establish 
unit property records - 
with individual costs, 
depreciation reserves 
and provisions — 

Kept up to date, they 
are the last word in 
property control. 


The AMERICAN" 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MORRISSEY & CHENEY 


‘hliiatiasaiiii 
Specializing in 
Industrial and Commercial 


Accounts 


INSURANCE CONTROL 


163 Asylum St., 7-8291 
Hartford 3, Conn. 















BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE INDEX of general business 
activity in Connecticut is esti- 
mated at 26% above normal in 
November one point higher than last 
month and the corresponding month 
of last year. Throughout the past four- 
teen months the index has averaged 
26% above normal and during that 
interval has not varied more than three 
percentage points from this average 
level. In November manhours and em- 
ployment both advanced one point 
over the preceding month, freight 
shipments rose somewhat, while con- 
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struction and cotton mill activity de- 
clined moderately from October stand- 
ings. The United States index of in- 
dustrial activity advanced for the 
fourth consecutive month to an esti- 
mated 16% above normal, the highest 
level since August 1951. 





In November the index of employ- 
ment in Connecticut factories is esti- 
mated at 21% above normal one per- 
centage point above October and three 
points higher than the corresponding 
month of last year. The State Depart- 
ment of Labor reports that total non- 
agricultural employment in Connecticut 
reached an all-time peak of 862,000 
in November, an increase of 18,000 in 
the past year. Manufacturing employ- 
ment is 442,000 reflecting a gain of 
11,000 in the last twelve months. Non- 
manufacturing at 420,000 shows an in- 
crease of 7,000 since November 1951. 
The following table indicates the 
changes that have occurred in manu- 
facturing employment in the principal 
labor market areas of the state during 
the past year: 


Number of Employees % 
Area Nov. 1951 Nov. 1952 Change 
Bridgeport 67,790 74,330 +10 
Hartford 80,030 74,680 —7 
New Britain 28,610 27,830 a3 
New Haven 45,070 48,290 +7 
Waterbury 44,960 44,990 0 
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GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


1939 1940 1941 1942 


The November index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories rose 
one percentage point to an estimated 
34% above normal. Average hours 
worked per week in Connecticut fac- 
tories were 42.8 compared with 42.5 
last month and 42.4 a year ago. Aver- 
age weekly earnings for production 
workers rose to $73.63 in November, 
a new record, against $72.40 in the 
preceding month and $68.60 in the 
corresponding month of last year. Basic 
hourly earnings at $1.63 were one cent 
higher than in October and compare 
with $1.54 a year ago. 

The noticeable decrease in manufac- 
turing employment in the Hartford 
area is explained by the fact that a 
division of a large aircraft firm moved 


\ 


1943 1946 1947 1948 


to another section of the State. 


Unemployment in Connecticut has 
remained at a relatively low level dur- 
ing the past two years as indicated by 
the number of jobless claimants for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefits filed 
with the State Department of Labor. 
The number of claimants rose to over 
90,000 during the temporary business 
recession of 1949 and then dropped off 
sharply in the latter part of that year 
and throughout the first three-quarters 
of 1950. By September 1950, with the 
Korean action underway, the number 
of claimants was down to 13,000, a 
decline of 77,000 in fourteen months. 
Between that date and August of this 
year the number has fluctuated between 
12,000 and 23,000 depending on the 


Per Cent 


1949 1950 





season of the year. Since then there has 
been a steady decrease and by the end 
of November there were only 8,000 on 
the rolls, the lowest number since the 
end of World War II. 

The index of freight shipments orig- 
inating in eight Connecticut cities is 
estimated at 10% above normal, an 
increase of six points over the previous 
month. A year ago the standing was 
1% above normal. During the last 
twelve months the freight index while 
fluctuating somewhat has averaged +6 
compared with +14 in the preceding 
twelve months. 

In November the index of construc- 
tion work in progress in Connecticut 
declined seven percentage points to an 
estimated 73% above normal. 


SUBURBAN OXY-PROPANE 


FOR METAL CUTTING AND BRAZING 


ECONOMICAL ° 
FLEXIBLE 


CLEAN ° SAFE 
HIGH IN HEAT VALUE 


SUBURBAN PROPANE GAS CORPORATION 


The Gas Company Beyond The Gas Mains 
For Information without obligation, CALL: 


Derby, Conn. 4-2503 


Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 6-5174 
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Windsor, Conn. 8-3623 Middletown, Conn. 6-5652 


Niantic, Conn. 9-5418 Coventry, R. I. 1-3311 Millerton, N. Y. -1 











BUSINESS TIPS 


from 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 





Job Specifications: Help or Hindrance 
By ROGER STARK, Assistant Professor of Statistics 


columns, you will find phrases 

such these: “college graduate”; 
“minimum of 6 years of experience”; 
“single”; “25-30 years old”; “at least 
2 years of college”; etc. Certain ques- 
tions come to my mind when I see 
such specifications: Who decided on 
them? Was the decision based on 
“theory,” unfounded impressions or on 
a careful analysis of experience? Were 
the potential dangers of such specfi- 
cations recognized? Will they screen 
out undesirable applicants or will they 
just reduce the number of applicants 
without distinguishing between those 
who are suited and those who are not 
suited for the job to be filled? These 
questions occur to me because of cases 
such as the following. 


A large insurance company analyzed 
the turnover and sales records of sev- 


I YOU glance at the Help Wanted 
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eral hundred sales trainees for the two 
year period following completion of 
their training. It was found that there 
was little difference between the rec- 
ords of the college graduates and those 
who had never attended college. The 
small difference that was found favored 
the latter! Trainees who had attended 
college but who had not graduated had 
substantially greater turnover and 
smaller average sales than did the 
others. 


A job analysis report recommended 
that assembly workers in a plant manu- 
facturing radio equipment be required 
to pass a visual acuity test. In order to 
determine where the standard should 
be set, a study was made of the rela- 
tionship of output to visual acuity as 
measured by the Snellen letter chart, 
a widely used vision test. No relation- 
ship was found even though there was 
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a wide range in both the visual acuity 
and productivity of the employees 
tested. 

A super-market chain was troubled 
by excessive turnover of its female 
checkers. During a four year period 
their turnover rate had more than 
doubled. A study of the firm’s employ- 
ment records showed that turnover was 
greatest among checkers under 25 years 
of age; in fact, their rate was twice 
that of women over 25. Management 
had been unaware of this despite its 
interest in the problem. In fact, as the 
firm grew and its profits increased, 
management started hiring a “higher 
type” of checker; high school gradu- 
ates, girls who made a good appear- 
ance, etc. These girls tended, of course, 
to be younger than the ones that had 
been hired previously, which accounted 
for a major part of the increased turn- 
over. 


The foregoing examples illustrate 
the dangers involved in setting arbi- 
trary specifications for job applicants. 
Too often such standards merely elim- 
inate desirable applicants without im- 
proving the quality of those hired. 
Sometimes, as we have seen, they ac- 
tually favor the hiring of persons un- 
suited to the job. Instead of setting 
standards arbitrarily management 
should, whenever possible, compare 
the characteristics of its satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory employees. Such an 
analysis will sometimes disclose points 
of difference which will suggest stand- 
ards for job applicants. For example, 
in the super-market case previously 
mentioned it was found that satisfac- 
tory checkers tended to be women over 
25 who had remained on their previous 
jobs for long periods of time. Educa- 
tion, previous super-market experience, 
and marital status were found to be 
irrelevant. 


Often, a study of the available infor- 
mation will not disclose any clearly 
defined differences between successful 
and unsuccessful employees. In such 
cases it may be worthwhile to engage a 
qualified consultant. Because of his 
training and experience he should 
know what sort of information is likely 
to reveal important individual differ- 
ences. Furthermore, a knowledge of 
statistical methods may often enable a 
person to get more information out of 
data than an untrained observer would. 
A knowledge of statistical methods is 
also desirable because of the dangers 
involved in drawing conclusions from 
sample data. 
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In order to compare its satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory employees manage- 
ment must, of course, be able to dis- 
tinguish between them. Management, 
however, doesn’t always know who are 
its good and who are its poor em- 
ployees. A great deal of research has 
been done in recent years on the evalu- 
ation of worker performance. A good 
consultant acquainted with this re- 
search can often help management de- 
velop methods of rating workers on 
difficult jobs. In addition to contribut- 
ing toward sound job specifications, 
performance rating can contribute to 
the effective utilization of personnel 
by enabling management to reward 
good workers and reassign or discharge 
poor ones. 

In some cases past hiring policies 
may limit the information available. 
If a firm, for example, has always hired 
engineering school graduates for a cer- 
tain job it will not be able to tell from 
its own records whether persons who 
did not go to engineering school could 
fill the job successfully. In such cases, 
information can be obtained by hiring 
or reassigning on an experimental 
basis a limited number of employees 
who do not meet the previously estab- 
lished qualifications. 

In some cases management may not 
be willing to undertake the research 
required to establish sound job specifi- 
cations. In others, such research may 
fail to disclose a basis for distinguish- 
ing between desirable and undesirable 
job applicants. In such cases, manage- 
ment should be conservative about 
establishing arbitrary job specifications. 
It is natural to favor applicants who 
make a good appearance, are self- 
possessed, enjoy good health, graduated 
from high school or college, have had 
previous experience in the same type 
of job, etc. There is a wealth of evi- 
dence, however, which shows that for 
many jobs applicants who possess such 
“qualifications” do not, on the whole, 
make better employees. Management 
should re-examine its hiring practices 
and discard standards whose validity is 
questionable. Such action will expand 
a firm’s labor market, an important 
consideration if it is experiencing a 
shortage of qualified labor. Further- 
more, it will make for improved morale 
in the firm and the community by 
expanding opportunity in the best 
American tradition. Arbitrary job 
standards tend to favor persons with 
social or educational status at the ex- 
pense of those who may be equally or 
better qualified but who lack such 
status. 
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Castings by HAMPDEN 


(NON — FERROUS) 


A leading New England Foundry serving a wide 
area of satisfied customers since 1903. Hampden 
Brass is well qualified to handle your casting prob- 
lems because... 


1. Established experience and proven ability in 
Aluminum, Brass, Bronze and Zinc Castings. 

2. Competent engineering and foundry personnel. 

3. Pattern Shop — Wood and Metal Patterns. 

4. Heat Treating, X-Ray and Laboratory Facilities. 


PERMANENT MOLD, SAND & DIE CASTINGS 


Write Dept. 12 
For Information 


apne 


HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
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UL ApvertisinG SERVICES 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 
RENDERED BY LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN THE’ STATE. 


: 


DEALER HELPS © CATALOGS e@ DISPLAYS © 
Edward Graceman & Associates 


THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


Establisbed 1934 










95 ELM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE: 7-3233 


Advertising « Sales Promotion + Public Relations 
Hartford, Conn. 





983 Main Street « 
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. Otdoeriising ; : 
< . 


PRODUCT LITERATURE © TRADE PUBLICITY 


° . : a 
Mai AS Coralons Connecticut's fastest-growing advertising agency 
Trade Poper and Conoveen Adv 8 


Public Relations © 


complete, competent 
sueantl agency anes 
est) with branch offices in = 
MOAT Ath ke key markets in the U.S 
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CUPRINOL DIVISION, DARWORTH, INC. 
Wood Preservative 


G. F. SWEET & CO., INC., 3 LEWIS ST., HARTFORD, 5-3411 


Tee SAC Lee Le HARTFORD, CONN. 





956 CHAPEL STREET 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
TELEPHONE STate 7-5719 
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NEW BRITAIN 
CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 3-3676 





THESE TWO SPACES ARE AVAILABLE TO 


CONNECTICUT ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


THE BASIC SALES METHOD! ASK FOR RATES 





THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF CONNECTICUT 
Ted Sommers Inc. 928 FARMINGTON AVENUE 


WEST HARTFORD 
1115 MAIN ST 


BRIDGEPORT 3, CONNECTICUT 
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IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may 
secure further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines i 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties : 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Halco Co New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The : 
Warehouse Point 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Conditioning. , 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Division — Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumee and Protek 
plugs) est Hartford 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
indsor Locks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres- 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 


Torrington 


control systems) Stratford 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc Stamford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul _ 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Air Ducts 


Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Aluminum Castings 5 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 


est Haven 
Charles Parker Company The 


Meriden 

Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


: Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 


Aluminum Lasts 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


New Haven 


ware Division Waterbury 
Aluminum Paint 

Baer Brothers Stamford 
Aluminum Paste 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


. Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compegy Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
e Anodizing—Aluminum 
All Brite Chemical Co (also coloring) Oakville 


Anodizing Equipment 
Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Brood Brook 


Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake, lining, rivet, brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


; Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


; Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 


Badges and Metals 


Middletown 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bags—Paper 

American Paper Goods Company The 

Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers ; 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Barrels—Tumbling 


Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Bathroom Accessories 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Batteries 


Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) s New Haven 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) 


Beads and Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
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} Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
J Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 

k Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 


‘ Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
; Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
. Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
cons Bell Co The 
N Hill Brass Co The 


, Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


aligning) Unionville 
Hartford Belti Cc ae 

artfor elting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Thames Belting Co The Norwich 


Sa _ Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 


160 River St New Haven 


Bent Wood Products 


Sorensen & Peters Inc Pawcatuck 


. Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Cor 
Bristol 


3 Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Cor 
Bristol 


Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
; Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


4 Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 

: Blades 

Cpe Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
ivision (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 

: Blankets—Automatic 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishin 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 

Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
. Blower Systems 

Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Ripley Co Middletown 


Blueprints and Photostats 


Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 


Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
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Bottle Openers ; 
Scoville Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 

Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
National Folding Box Co Inc New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Boxes 

Airline Manufacturing Company 
bond, security and small boxes) 
Warehouse Point 

Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


(steel cash, 


bond, 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 


Durham 

Boxes—Paper—Folding ; 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Ham ~ 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy 
Dowd Carton Co M S Gouna 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paped, folding) 
Versailles 
Montville 
folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 


Gair Company. Inc Robert 
National 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 

New Haven 
Montville 
Bridgeport 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Warner Bros Co The 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 


Box Shop Inc The New Haven 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler auger The New Haven 
Warner Bros Co The Bridgeport 


Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive — industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mig Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 

and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 

Bristol 

Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 


Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manutacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Victors Briss Foundry Inc Guilford 


Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Division of Olin Indus- 
New Haven 


Western Brass Mills 
tries Inc (to order) 


Brass Mill Products 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc New Haven 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company New Haven 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze Powders 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles ; 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
ohn M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Vorth & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apeteaseras Hall Co Waterbury 
lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Buffing Wheels 
Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Danielson 


Williamsville 
Company 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 

lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automtaic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 


Stamford 

Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 
Remedy Engineering Corporation (For Gas and 
Oil) Stamford 
Burnishing 


Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
‘ West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbuy 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 

Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
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Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 


w Haven 

Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 

Canvas Products 

F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 

mer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 

Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 

mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter’s Tools 

Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, 

Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps 
Vises) 


Plumb 

and Saw 

New Haven 

Carpet Cushion 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Carpets and Rugs 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings y 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 

Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluninum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Mechanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stocks) 
New London 


Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Meyer Iron and Brass Foundry Inc (grey 
iron) Shelton 


Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc 


(grey iron) 

Hartford 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury, reuniry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 


Groton 


aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
: Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Power Transm'ssion and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Company Hartford 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chain—Bead 


Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


H G H Products Co Inc Shelton 
: Chairs 

The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 

(Advt.) 
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Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 


Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated _ Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 

killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Rubber 

Robert J King Company Inc The Norwalk 

Christmas Light Clips : 

Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 

sizes and styles) Bristol 
Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 

Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws a 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Cla: 
Howard Company (Fire icsinnh “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 


Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Clock Mechanisms 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 3 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, me- 
tallic) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Canaan 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


Concrete Products 


Plastricrete Corp Hamden 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers ; 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Contract Machining 


Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers ? 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment Co 


East Haven 
Meriden 


Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Copper Sheets 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
_Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
Seeger-Williams Inc Bridgeport 
Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Inc Portland 

D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 

Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 

Waterbury 
Cosmetics 

B Williams Co The 


; Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation 


Stamford 
Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 


Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
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Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 


American Paper Goods Company The (‘‘Puri- 
tan’’) Kensington 


Cushioning for Packaging 


Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


S Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
: Demineralizers 

Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 
. Diamonds—Industrial 

Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
; Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Harttord 


Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 


Die Casting Dies 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
_ Corp ; E New Britain 
Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 

Corp Bridgeport 

Die Castings—Zinc 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Die-Heads—Self Opening 

Eastren Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 

Barclay Sts New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Die Sets 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Precision) _ West Hartford 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 

Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 

New Britain 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) > Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducone Dies) West Hartford 


Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Drying Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Displays—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 
(Advt.) 
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Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard 


ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Drilling Machines 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Blakeslee Forging Company The  Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The eee 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Elastic Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Pratt 


Middletown 


Electric Cables 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 


Electric Clocks 
Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, 


kitchen, occa- 
sional and office) 


Forestville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Electric Cord Springs 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords Y 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

ew Haven 


Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric Fixture Wire 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 


abilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Mfg Co (residential, church, post 
Plainville 
Waterbury 


Fan-Craft 
lanterns) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electric Safety Switches 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Shavers 
Schick Incorporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 


United Advertising Corp New Haven 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Electric Timers 
Sessions Clock Co The 


Electric Timing Motors 
Sessions Clock Co The (small) 


Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Crop (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 


Forestville 


Forestville 


General Electric Company 


Hartford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Electrical Insulation 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc ; New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 
New Haven 


New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 

Corp New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 

Enameling and Finishing 

Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
Enamels 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


End Milling Cutters 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
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Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 


Kensington 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
‘ Eyelets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 9] 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 


Ball & Socket Mfg Co The West Cheshire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 


only) Waterville 


Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Fairfield 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
, _ Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and slide 
fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in 
dustrial) Staffordville 


; Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


E Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
s Fenders—Boat 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


Winchester Repeating Arms money Division 
e 


Olin Industries Inc w Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and _ industrial) 


Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Flashlights 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 

Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 

; , Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The 


Fluorescent Lightin 
Vanderman Manufacturing 
Wiremold Company The 


Food Mixing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


New Britain 


Equipment 
© The Willimantic 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Forgings ; 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and stapes), : 
ridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 

Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons Plainville 
Producto Machine ompany The ees 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) ristol 
Stonington Div of Emhart Manufacturing 
o : _ Stonington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) ; 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 


Foundry idles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
ew aven 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
: Bridgeport 
Tsingris Manufacturing & Supply Co Inc 
(from all materials) Waterbury 
Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


. Gau 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 


a omsemene control) : 
onda Gage Company (specia 
Helicoid Gage “= 

Cable Co 


Waterbury 
Stamford 

ivision American Chain 

he (pressure and vacuum) 

: Bridgeport 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement, all types) 

West Hartford 


_ Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Glass Making Machinery 
Hartford-Empire Company Div of 
Manufacturing Co 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, nase), 
risto 


New Haven 


Forestville 


mbart 
artford 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 


Grind - f 

Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 

faces, internal and special) J 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Grinding Heads — Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) ; 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 

West Hartford 

Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The 


; Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 


Hard Chrome 
City Plating Works Inc 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


: Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Corp New Haven 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
_ Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

-? : New Britain 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 

ale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc * 


Health Surgical & O ic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 


Danbury 


Heat Exchangers 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Heat Elements 

Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 

sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Treatin 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1945 New Britain Ave 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

Bauer & Company , Hartford 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffies, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave ; Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated coring 

Corp Bri 
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Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


. Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
_—_<. 
Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The 


Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable lron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 


Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 


Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 


Beacon Falls 


New Haven 


Hoists and Trolleys 

Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Hydraulic Controls 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Inductors 
C G S Laboratories Inc Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Stamford 
Rocky Hill 
Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 


Insecticides 

American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 

Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide’? DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 

Insecticide Bomb 

Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 

Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire & Cable 


General Electric Company 
Kerite Company The 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


(Advt.) 
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Inter-Communications Equipment 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning : 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer , 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 


West Hartford 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Comer New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 


Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 


Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporatian Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lamp Shades 


Verplex Company The 


Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 


Essex 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (csheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The -(Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
United Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Lithographers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Lithographing 


Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 

Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
& Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Yale 


Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Special Purpose 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 

Locks—Suitcase 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Ratsiier Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machetes 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Pratt & W Niles-Bement-Pond Co 


West Hartford 


itney Div 


Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) fiartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 


Hartford 

Parker;Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
. Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) ‘orrington 
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Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 

Thomaston 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 


Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 
Machinery—Metal-Working 

Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry Machine Co The 


Waterbury 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Pratt 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 


struction) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co 

spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 


Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


(multiple 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 


3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Conveyor 

Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn_ rotary 

conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 


Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol_ spacer— 


used in conjunction with radical drills) 
Bridgeport 


Machines—Drop Hammers 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au- Matic 


Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threading 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rollin 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Slotting 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Brigocpest 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


Hartford 


(screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Mashines~Gueging 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Well Drillin 
Consolidated Industries est Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Mail Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 


Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 
eieen —, Company (running lights and 
search Fairfield 
Lathrop = Co The 


Mystic 
Marine > uipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Middletown 
Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works les The (steel) Hartford 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Mechanics Hand Tool 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg [?. The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold c isels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Sa es, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MaeDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone Inc 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass aay The Waterbury 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
vill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
der) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


West Cheshire 


Hamden 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company Waterbury 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


arnt Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 

H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Comoe West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
atent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Waterbury 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill ee 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Mops 


New Haven 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s tomo Company Hartford 

Patent Button Co e Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


vane 

ABA Tool & Die C Manchester 

Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St ew Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) artford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper mete 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 

Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Plume & fepend Mf i The Thomaston 

Seymour a Seymour 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 

Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 

Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
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Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & noua New Haven 
Yale & Towne anufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller — The 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 


Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 


Meriden 


Milldale 


Printers Inc Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 


Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 
Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, com- 


mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens—Electric 
Bauer & Company Hartford 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Packaging 
Local Industries Inc (merchandising displays 
and packaging in wood) Lakevi le 


Packaging a 

Colt’s Manufacturing ‘ompany box making 

machinery. Trade me ‘Rite Size’’) 
Hartford 
Standard-Knapp Division of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co Portland 

Packing 

Auburn Manufacturing Palen The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company New Britain 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Paints 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 


Bridgeport 

Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Core 3 gt Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 


National Folding Box Co Inc nD 
ew Haven 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 


New Haven 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridge . Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

(Advt.) 
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Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) E 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Passenger Car Sander 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The 


Ansonia 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The _ 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, 


Waterbury 
rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour 
(sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
Olin Indus- 
New Haven 


Seymour Mfg Co The 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc 
rolls) = 

Western Brass Mills Division of 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Photographic Equipment a 
Kalart Company Inc Plainville 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
& Co (keys and actions, backs, 
Ivoryton 


Pratt Read 
plates) 
Pile Fabrics 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 
automobiles, railroads, women's wear, toys) 

Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and cop- 
per) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fitters’ Hand Tools & Machines 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Pipe Fittings 


Essex 


Plainville 
Branford 


Corley Co Inc 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Rubber Co 
Sponge Rubber 
cel ~% 


United States 
Naugatuck 
(expanded 

helton 


Products Co Inc 


Plastic Bottles 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The : 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Plastic Films and Sheet 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Rod and Tubing 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 


Plastics Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Hartford 


Ansonia 


M A D E N 


Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Conn Plastics 
Generel Electric Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Meriden 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


y Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 


Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 


Platers 

American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 

Groton 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
(Chromium 

Derby 


Bridgeport 


Christie Plating Co 

City Plating Works 

Patent Button Co The 

Waterbury Plating Company 

Chromium Process Company The 
Plating only) 


é Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Platers Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
i Plating 

Christie Plating Co The (including lead plat- 

Groton 

Hamden 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


ing) 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Bridgeport 
Newington 
Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co 


Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark Com- 


pany Danielson 
Poly Chokes 

Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 

device) Tariffville 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Hartford 


Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc 

Power Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Powered Metal Products 
American Sintered Alloys Inc 
Waterbury Companies Inc 

Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The 

Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 

Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol”) Simsbury 


Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Bethel 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 
Henry & Wright Div of Emhart Manufactur- 
ing Company Hartford 
Presses— Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, ‘automatic and semi-auto- 
matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 


necticut Printers Inc 
Finlay Brothers 
Heminway Corporation The 
Hunter Press 
Lehman Brothers Inc 
Taylor & Greenough Co The 
B Simonds Inc 
A D Steinbach & Sons 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Wethersfield 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New Haven 
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Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) Bridge 
Thomas W Hall Company Stam ~ 


, Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 


Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 


Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Profilers 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft wena) 
Windsor Locks 


Pratt 


Publishers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T 


. Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 


Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & 
141 Brewery St New 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


; ; Pyrometers : 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and cop 
Piscttord 


Hartford 


cloth) 
Haven 


: Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Rayon Specialties 


Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 


Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 
Pratt & Whitney Div 
(All types) 


Rocky Hill 


Shelton 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 
Recorders 

Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, 

ture, pressure, flow, humidity) 


Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Company The 


Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 


Terryville 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Stamford 


tempera- 
Waterbury 


Ansonia 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Bowser 


Sorensen & Company Inc 
Remote Control Wiring 
General Electric Company 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 


Kanthal Corporation The (Kanthal A-1, 
DS) Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, co 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) ; Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


r and 


Rods 
American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 
bronze) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 


Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing (brass and 
bronze) 


Waterbury 91 


Company 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 

Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 

American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 

New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber-Cellular 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Handmade Specialties 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispe-sions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 


Rubber Mill Machinery 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

. Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
; Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
: Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


M A D E N 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 


Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 

and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Screw Machines 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products _ 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) ; 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
' : Berlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The : 
New Britain 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 


Plainville 

Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
ools Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Screws ; 

American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 


Screws—Sockets 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 

Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) ’ 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (industrial) 
Bridgeport 

Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 


Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 
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Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 

Warehouse Point 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
i Wasburs 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


; Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son ristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Shipment Sealers 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 


: Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
: Silk Screening on Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 


_ Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Patent Button Co The 


Kensington 
New Britain 
Waterbury 


—- 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


: Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


South Norwalk 


Bo Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Solder—Soft 


Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Ansonia 


Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Special Tools & Dies 

Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
ip 

American Metal Products mpany Inc 


c Beiiangert 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The 


Shelton 
United States Rubber Company 


Naugatuck 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 

Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 

& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Serine Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
(Advt.) 
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Springs—Coil & Flat 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and ee oe Co The 

(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


——— Spring Corp The 7 Divi- 
sic ridgeport 
New "England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire — 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Sorina Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
DR Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
or wad Spring Corp The oe ~” Divi- 
ridgeport 
ion "Wactond Spring Mfg Co 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat ’ 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (nes 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 


Han-Dee 
(small) ; 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Stampings—Small 


Acme Shear Co The . Bridgeport 

American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 


Foursome Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 


Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 


Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Steel 
Works The (hot and cold ne strip) 
New Britain 


Stanley 


Steel Sastings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Wallingford 


Detroit Steel Corporation 
Wallingford Steel Company 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milfora 





Steel Strapping 

Stanley Works The New Britain 
Stereotypes 

New Haven Electrotype Div 


Electrographic 
Corp y 


New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Super Refractories 


Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Swaging Machinery 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Tape Recorders 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Middletown 


Tape Recorder Magazines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Taps 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Tarred Lines 

Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Telephone Answering & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St : Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc_(automa- 
tic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
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Thread 
American Thread Co The 
nas Heminway Corticelli 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton comna 
South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 


Willimantic 
Putnam 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Threading Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and auto- 

matic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristoi 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbur 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Conterbronk 


Lux Clock enrestaciog Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M fF Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 

rolls) Waterbury 

WwW ay Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 


cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 

Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 

Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartlord 

Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage company (also jigs) Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Brdigeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 


tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International Har- 
vester truck chassis and ‘“‘Metro’’ bodies) 
Bridgeport 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
(Advt.) 
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Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (‘‘Uniflare’”’) 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 


Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and “ge? 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copges) 
g 


Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 


Branch Waterbury 


Sabin teant Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation ’ 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 


Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 2 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Old Greenwich 
Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 


Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Varnishes 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (Velveteen) 


West Haven 
Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


= Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Vises 

Charles Parker Co The 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


; Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non-fer- 


rous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
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Washers (Continued) 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 
clutch washers) Bridgeport 
J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 


& storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 

Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 


facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 
Welding—Lead 

Storts Welding Company (tanks and _fabrica- 

tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 
oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


Wire 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and_ silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Durham 


New Haven 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire and Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (Industrial—-for acid, heat, degreas- 
ing) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all_ meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 


New Haven 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Oakville 
Kensington 
West Cheshire 
New Britain 


Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Serine Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co R Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 

A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wires and Cable 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance applica- 
tions) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Wooten Boxes 
Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc 
Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Yalesville 


Forestville 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woodworking 
Local Industries Inc Lakeville 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, knit- 
ting and weaving varns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
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Leadership Principles 
in Action 


(Continued from page 19) 


challenge of opportunity, are perform- 
ance incentives which go far beyond 
monetary rewards, important though 
the latter may be to the individual. 


Coordinating 


Fitting the parts of an organization 
together to unify the whole; to see 
that each unit understands its func- 
tion and its relationship to the other 
units; to segregate responsibility and 
stimulate rather than neutralize cooper- 
ation, is another management function. 


Controlling 


With the exception of organizing, 
perhaps no phase of management offers 
greater opportunity for progress than 
the so-called control function. 

Control is obtained by (1) being 
informed of performance; (2) inter- 
preting trends and predicting results; 
(3) knowing where, when, and how 
to take remedial measures; and (4) 
taking executive action. 


Character 


Up to this point the five functions 
of modern leadership: Planning, Or- 
ganizing, Directing, Coordinating and 
Controlling have been discussed. In 
each case an attempt has been made 
to describe the function in sufficient 
detail to make it understandable. How- 
ever, if our consideration of the char- 
acteristics of a model business leader 
were to be limited to these functions, 
we should be mistaking the form for 
the substance. Therefore, reference 
will be made to the character of the 
successful business leader. 

While there have been many ex- 
amples of financial success achieved by 
top business leaders within the first 
half of this century, what percentage 
reached the end of the road with their 
fortune intact and the respect of their 
children and their colleagues? How 
many were true to their trust? 

It seems so clear that actions stem- 
ming from lofty ethics are the short 
cut to success that one wonders why 
men of unusual intellect and ability 
choose other means. 

Leaders, successful in the broad 
sense, are motivated by deference for 
the highest moral standards. 


Changing Business Objective 


In the recent past, businessmen gave 


priority to economic acquisition. To 
put it bluntly, the thesis was that “we 
are in business to make a profit.” Now, 
through the challenge of Communism, 
American Management is faced with 
the task of justifying our way of life. 
While the necessity of making profit 
is as urgent and necessary as adequate 
machines, materials and manpower, 
the idea that the making of a social 
contribution should be the first objec- 
tive of business is gaining acceptance 
in management circles. The trend of 
current thinking indicates that indus- 
try, in addition to earning its right to 
existence as a sound economic organi- 
zation, must also earn its right to free- 
dom of private enterprise through 
being a contributive social force. This 
is the writing on the wall and whether 
we like it or not the only assurance that 
business will continue to exist as we 
know it, rests upon its ability to meet 
this dual challenge. 


Changing Philosophy 


As we observe the behavior, the ob- 
jectives and the ideals of tomorrow's 
leaders, we see quite clearly that they 
will be more of a servant than a master. 
In the words of the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which Pope Pius the 
Twelfth uses to describe himself, “Ser- 
vus servorum Dei’—(the servant of 
the servants of God), this thought is 
exemplified. To a much greater degree 
the efforts and the satisfactions of to- 
morrow’s business leaders will relate, 
not so much to their own personal 
advancement, but rather to the devel- 
opment of those whose welfare is 
necessarily so dependent upon them. 
They will conceive their social obli- 
gations to be second only to their eco- 
nomic responsibilities. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion let us review this dis- 
cussion of leadership principles. 

Through sensitivity to what makes 
persons behave as they do and concern 
for providing them with the basic 
satisfactions of life, through a compre- 
hensive knowledge of leadership tech- 
niques and through a modern business 
philosophy buttressed by sound char- 
acter, today’s business leader will pro- 
duce more than yesterday's ever did. 
His is the type of leadership which 
directs, develops and energizes those 
who report to him so that frequently 
each subordinate performs better than 
he himself could in that specialized 
activity. 
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PrarraWarrncy KELLERING 
(ty @ PRECISION 


Prattz WHITNEY PRODUCTS FOR THE 
MOLD AND DIE INDUSTRIES 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Jig Borers 

Vertical Shapers 

Toolroom Lathes and Accessories 

Keller (Tracer-controlled) 
Machines 


Kellerflex Flexible Shaft 
Machines and Accessories 


Kellerfiex H. S. Steel and 
Carbide Burs 


Automatic Duplicating Machines 
for Forging Dies 


Automatic Duplicating Machines 
for Bottle Molds 


Cutter and Radius Grinders 


Diaform Wheel Forming 
hments 


CUTTING TOOLS 


Taps and Dies (all types) 
Milling Cutters (all types) 
Reamers (all types) 
Drills and Counterbores 


GAGES 


Precision Gage Blocks (Steel and Carbide) 


Supermicrometers 
Electrolimit Comparators 
Electrolimit Height Gages 


MOLDS and DIES 
FOR BETTER 
PRODUCTS 





SPEED, ACCURACY, 
ECONOMY 


PHOTO COURTESY OF INTERNATIONAL MOLDED PLASTICS INC., CLEVELAND. 


Pratt & Whitney-KELLER Machines are tracer-controlled millers 
that faithfully duplicate the shape of any master form or 
pattern. Very complicated shapes are duplicated as easily and 
accurately as simple work. Molds and dies of every type can 
be machined much faster than by any other method, and very 
little hand finishing is required. 


The complete P&W-KELLER line includes models to accommo- 
date a very wide range of work sizes. The Type BL — shown 
above machining the mold for the platter in this quality plastic 
dinnerware set — is a versatile machine specifically designed 
to handle a wide variety of small and medium sized jobs 
economically and efficiently. 


Learn how a Pratt & Whitney-KELLER Machine can lower your 

die and mold costs and increase your profits. Send today for ' 
your copy of P&W Circular No. 490-2. Write on your 

Company letterhead to the Pratt & Whitney Branch Office 

nearest you or direct to West Hartford. 


Pratt a Watney 


DIVISION NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
WEST HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 












GET THE JUMP ON HEATING PROBLEMS.. 


with reliable Balco Bunker “C”’ 


e It's a wise move to join the ever-increasing number of manufacturers who 
have solved their heating problems with clean, convenient Balco Bunker 
“C”. This modern, low cost fuel has been proven efficient—and economical 
—by daily use in industrial heating installations throughout Connecticut. 


Back of Ballard’s reputation for dependability are giant storage tanks in 
two great terminals and an all-weather delivery fleet. There are no short- 
ages, no delays for Balco Bunker “C” is yours when you want it, where 
you want it—regardless of weather or distance. 


TROUBLED BY A DIFFICULT OR UNUSUAL HEATING APPLICATION? 


* Call on Ballard’s heating engineers for prompt, expert advice with no 
obligation, of course. Contact Balco at Box 1078, Hartford or phone 
Hartford 9-3341. 


The BALLARD OM Co. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








